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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Thirty-Six) 


O. C. REITER 


MFTER having advised our good 
| friend Beardsley that I would 
contribute an article for publica- 
tion in Puoro-Era on “Why I 
am a Pictorial Photogapher’’, I 
wondered why I should proclaim that I was 
a pictorial photographer. I know I like photo- 
graphy in which the photographer has con- 
veyed his ideas of expression—shown a 
motif, a feeling, or emotion, something more 
than a record of fact—but I am not sure 
that I arrived at that point myself. 

I could write a long story as to why I have 
attempted to make pictures that a jury would 
pass as worthy of recognition and place in a 
salon; about pictures I have made that my 
friends say are fine and for which they ac- 
cord me a prize; but that does not warrant 
the claim that I am a pictorial photographer. 
However, I believe what PuHoro-Era wants 
is a story; so I shall chronicle a few events 
in my field of endeavor. 

Many years ago—not so long as John 
Wallace Gillies has said, but many—I bought 
a small camera; and, like many others, I began 
making pictures of my children. I found the 
work very interesting, and so continued. In 
1900 I was invited to join with others in 
forming a Photographic Section in our 
Academy of Science and Art. By hard work 
this section thrived. We became members of 
the American Lantern-Slide Interchange, 
headquarters in New York, presided over by 
Dr. Frederic Converse Beach, of Munn & 
Company, and editor of The Scientific Ameri- 
can. Dr. Beach was a very fine character. We 
met annually in New York and selected from 





the contributing societies’ work the best 
offered and made up sets to circulate. As 
many as eighteen societies comprised this 
Interchange group, two of them from Canada. 
This gave us a monthly lantern-slide exhibit 
and we had the advantage of studying the 
work of many other camera enthusiasts. We 
also exchanged with English workers in 
London. My association in this was inspiring 
and helpful. This work continued success- 
fully many years. About the time motion-pic- 
tures came in, Dr. Beach passed on and the 
Interchange ceased to function. 

We helped in the formation of a Print 
Interchange, Charles I. Berg, President, that 
flourished many years. I also contributed to 
many exhibitions and was continually in 
touch with photographic workers all over 
America, and in after years came into per- 
sonal contact with them. We became allied 
with the American Federation of Photo- 
graphic Societies in 1903. Much credit is 
due this Federation for gaining admittance 
for photographic exhibitions in art galleries. 
We held the Federation Salon in the Carnegie 
Galleries—all work framed. 

In 1904 I worked with a small group 
known as “The Camera Club of Pittsburgh.” 
This Club was patterned after the Photo- 
Secession and brought to our Carnegie Art 
Gallery a fine collection of Photo-Secession 
work, together with the presence of Alfred 
Stieglitz, Alvin Langdon Coburn, Joseph T. 
Keiley, Clarence White, Eduard J. Steighen, 
Sadakichi Hartman, and H. G. French. The 
catalog was in keeping with Camera Work. 

The Pittsburgh Salon was brought into 
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THE AUTHOR AT WORK 


being in 1914, and we owe a debt of grati- 
tude to W. H. Porterfield of the Buffalo 
Pictorialists for his able assistance in its 
formation. This was my best endeavor; and, 
naturally, the accomplishment of this, with 
its phenomenal success, gives me much pleas- 
ure. Things did not come to us without hard 
work; but if one finds pleasure in the work 
before him, the result is obvious. 

Our first two salons were by invitation, and 
included a collection known as “Platinum 
Print”, headed by Edward R. Dickson and 
including Clarence White, Gertrude Kasebier, 
Coburn, and others. After that came Romano, 
John Wallace Gillies, Dr. Chaffee, Yarnall 
Abbott, George H. Seeley, John Chislett, and 
others. So, with incentives like these, why 
not, at least, try to be a pictorialist? 

Then came our co-operation with the Chi- 
cago Photo Fellows, Buffalo Camera Club, 
The Camera Club (New York), Capital 
Camera Club, Washington, Wilkes-Barre 
Camera Club, and many individuals all over 
the West—Fleckenstein, Edwards, Weston, 
Fred Archer, Mather, Kales, Cunningham, 
Brigman, and Hanna. 

I must not pass without a word about the 
Pictorial Photographers of America, con- 
ceived by Clarence White—a man with a 
soul. I am much in sympathy with this group 


and trust their hard labor will be rewarded. 
They have a real work to do in the East, 
and with their leader today, Ira Martin, they 
will succeed. 

The whole-hearted friendship of men like 
Chaffee, Alcock, Zerbe, MacNaughtan, Ruz- 
icka, Harting, Libby, Lovejoy, Petrocelli, 
McKay, Shields, Helders, Murray, De- 
Kosenko, and of women like Sophie Lauffer, 
Jane Reece, Millie Hoopes, Laura Gilpin, 
and the host all over the West, i.e., Blickens- 
derfer, Scheckell, Olsen, Kales, Vanderpant, 
Harding, and the newer group—Seattle to 
San Diego—Koike, Berger, Collinge, Brown, 
Stick, Herrick, Albee, Pratt, Kono, Moer- 
dyke, Itano, and Shindo, is a cherished 
possession. 

And now, after failing to name a host of 
my friends, I want to say a word about the 
photographic journals, about the editors and 
owners whom I have come in contact with. 
They, too, have helped to no small degree 
in making pictorial photography what it is, 
by their generous support and willingness 
to give their time and space for progress; 
as have also the organs of the camera clubs, 
in spreading good fellowship among the 
craft. 

The Associated Camera Clubs of America 
have now come to the front, much to the 
credit of Louis F. Bucher. Their field is a 
broad one. President Ralph D. Hartman 
and Vice-President Woodburn are hard 
workers, and their Secretary, Dr. Max 
Thorek, F.R.P.S., never quits until the job 
is complete. It was a real surprise to me 
when notified that this body had placed my 
name on the réle of Honorary Membership. 
I appreciate very much the honor given me. 

To the aspiring young pictorialist I would 
quote “The Seeing Eye”, by Margaret L. 
Farrand, in Thru the Darkroom Door, pub- 
lished by the Cleveland Photographic Society : 


A curve in the road and a hillside 
Clear-cut against the sky; 

A tall tree tossed by the autumn wind, 
And a white cloud riding high; 

Ten men went along the road 

And all but one passed by. 


He saw the hill and the tree and the cloud 
With an artist’s mind and eye; 

And he put them down on canvas 

For the other nine men to buy. 


So I will close with: 


It is not the size of the man in the fight, 
It is the size of the fight in the man. 
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Thoreau and the Photographers 


RAYMOND ADAMS 


Illustrated from photographs by James H. Tolman 


}HANKS to the photographers, 
one is not long ignorant of the 
lay of the land about Concord, 
Mass., when he reads the better 
editions of the writings of Henry 
David Thoreau,the great poet-naturalist of 
our literature.CNo other American author is 
so much a product of one locale nor so in- 
terested in describing and interpreting the 
variety of scene within a single township as 
is Thoreau) From the top of Fair Haven 
Hill or thd top of Strawberry Hill one can 
compass the entire landscape of Concord, 
the wonder region of the *prose-poet who 
had, as he said, “travelled much in Concord”. 
And no other American author has fared so 
well in the hands of his illustrators; for 
Thoreau has had a succession of sympathetic 
admirers, who with cameras have followed 
in his footsteps. 

Among American nature writers one can 
easily think of several whose scene would 





yield more of the picturesque for the photo- 
grapher. There are no craggy hills in Con- 
cord, no rushing water, no awesome ele- 
ments in the scene. There is an idyllic still- 
ness and sweetness over the face of the 
town, a luxury of green, with here and there 
white or yellow houses, a river slipping si- 
lently along through lazy lily-pads growing 
from its dark depths, a lake or two with lim- 
pid blue water, and Walden Pond, that tur- 
quoise of American Lakes. All is quiet and 
still, all is vegetable in quality, with a sense 
of luxuriant life, growing and growing, si- 
lently and inexorably. So steady and reliable 
is the growth at Concord that Thoreau in 
his time knew just which day certain flowers 
would bloom, which night leaves would turn 
color, and kept appointments with Nature 
with a punctuality that Nature reciprocated 
by being punctual in her turn. 

The twenty volumes of Thoreau’s writings 
are at least half occupied with observations 





THOREAU’S COVE—SOUTH SIDE 


JAMES H. TOLMAN 
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THOREAU’S COVE—NORTH SIDE 


of this limited scene, and are striking 
testimony to the fact that a scene, however 
limited in miles, is in a deeper sense limited 
only by the observer’s ability to see. 

Hard on the heels of Thoreau came two 
observers: Adams Tolman, who lived in the 
Thoreau house for a time; and Alfred W. 
Hosmer, a photographer. The two knew Con- 
cord thoroughly, with a knowledge gained 
by their own searching of the landscape and 
by a familiarity bred through generations of 
Concord ancestors before them. They were 
both amateurs in the better sense of that 
term; but they had more love and respect for 
Thoreau and his scene than was common in 
their time, more than was common even in 
Concord. They studied Thoreau as he should 
be studied, from the books which he wrote 
and from the book of Nature which he read 
so clearly. They went with cameras into the 
wilder corners of Concord and sought out 
the flowers as they punctually kept their 
annual appointment. The two, Hosmer in par- 
ticular, photographed the natural phenomena 
exactly as Thoreau had seen them, and 
sometimes in the only local spot where some 
particular phenomenon could be seen. They 
stalked the snowstorms of Concord and 


JAMES H. TOLMAN 


photographed the footprints of foxes and 
the dark line where the river went gurgling 
into the ice. They sought out Walden Pond 
and photographed it in its moods, catching 
with their cameras the very atmosphere 
Thoreau had transcribed with his pen. No 
local author ever had kinder or more capable 
disciples to supplement his pages. 

Mr. Hosmer made photographic plates of 
all known portraits of Thoreau and the 
other members of the Thoreau family, and 
he became the authority on Thoreau por- 
traits—as he was the authority on anything 
pertaining to Thoreau. It is to Hosmer’s 
pictures that illustrators wishing to use a 
Thoreau portrait generally turn. It is to 
him that Houghton Mifflin Company were 
indebted for the splendidly thorough illus- 
trating of Sanborn’s 1917 life of Thoreau. 
Alfred Hosmer had died long before that 
book was published; but his plates were still 
the best to be had. The last piece of illus- 
trating which he actually planned was the set 
of photographs used by Mrs. Annie Russell 
Marble in her book called Thoreau: His 
Home, Friends, and Books, a book published 
in 1902. 

The service of Adams Tolman to Thoreau 
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photography was less direct but no less 
valuable. Like Thoreau, he knew Nature’s 
calendar, knew when the buck-bean would 
bloom and where it could be found. Tolman 
made himself the companion of photo- 
graphers from outside Concord. Thus, when 
Walter T. Haydon, F.L.S., brought his cam- 
era to Concord, it was Tolman who went 
with him on foot and in canoe and by horse 
and buggy to all the Thoreau spots, and Mr. 
Haydon made endless photographs of it all 
and used them on lantern-slides in his lec- 


writing and sympathetic photography in the 
annals of literature. Had Thoreau himself 
photographed the scene or object at the very 
moment of observation, the result could not 
have been better. The fleeting lights de- 
scribed by the writer were caught again by 
the camera fifty years afterward. The hid- 
den flower of the 1840’s bloomed again and 
was recorded in the 1900's, though perhaps 
no one had looked for it. during the sixty- 
year interval. Adams Tolman knew where it 
would be and showed Gleason. The photo- 





WALDEN POND—TOWARD THE WEST 


ture before the Liverpool Botanical Society 
in April, 1912, a lecture published as a pam- 
phlet in 1912. 

When the Houghton Mifflin Company 
planned to issue a definitive twenty-volume 
edition of Thoreau’s writings, the so-called 
“Walden Edition’, naturally they thought of 
illustrations and sent Mr. Herbert W. Glea- 
son of Boston on a photographing mission to 
Concord. Again it was Mr. Tolman who 
helped Gleason. The result, as seen in the 
twenty volumes of 1906 or in the set of origi- 
nal photographs in the Concord Public Li- 
brary, is the happiest combination of nature- 


JAMES H. TOLMAN 


grapher went to Cape Cod, he went to 
Maine, to Wachusett, wherever Thoreau with 
his observing eyes and his notebook had 
been. One must marvel at the perfect co- 
ordination of photographer and author sep- 
arated by so much time. One is safe in using 
superlatives: there has never been another 
such superb piece of illustrating in the his- 
tory of publishing the classic pieces of our 
literature. 

Almost as good, however, are the photo- 
graphs made by Clifton Johnson for the 
Kelmscott Society Thoreau volumes pub- 
lished by the Crowell Company in 1910. The 
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THOREAU’S CAIRN AT WALDEN 


thoroughness is lacking and the reproduc- 
tion in the printed book is inferior; but 
the tradition is followed, and Thoreau fares 
better in his illustrations than has been the 
fate of most writers. 

Mr. Gleason returned to Thoreau illus- 
trating in 1917, the centennial year of Tho- 
reau’s birth, when he issued his book Through 
the Year with Thoreau. This time he was 
editor and illustrator both, and could choose 
a passage from Thoreau’s writing and match 
it with a photographic illustration in perfect 
harmony with it. The result is no better than 
that of the 1906 Walden Edition, but it is 
more concentrated. Passage and picture al- 
ternate page by page, until the reader, hav- 
ing gone “through the year with Thoreau’, 
is convinced that Mr. Gleason has been with 
Thoreau as he went. 

In 1925 Mr. Francis H. Allen, whose 
splendid bibliography had long before given 
him recognition as a leading Thoreau scholar, 
issued a book of Thoreau selections called 
Thoreau’s Bird Lore, in itself a splendid 
manual of New England ornithology, but 
also, coming from the journals of Thoreau, 
a piece of literature. The book continues the 
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photographic tradition of the earlier illus- 
trated books. There are upwards of a dozen 
photographic illustrations from photographs 
of live birds, all well done and mostly prod- 
ucts of the cameras of Mr. Gleason and 
Herbert K. Job. The effect, as was the case 
with the Clifton Johnson photographs, is 
anticlimactic after the more ambitious publi- 
cations of 1906; but Mr. Allen’s is a well- 
illustrated book and an adequate continua- 
tion of a tradition which, having all but 
reached perfection in 1906, must perforce 
have anticlimaxes thereafter. 

The present article does not concern itself 
with photographs of Thoreau himself, those 
daguerreotypes and ambrotypes made during 
his lifetime. They show little of the photo- 
grapher’s art. We are glad that Alfred 
Hosmer had zeal to make copies and dissem- 
inate the likenesses, and we discuss them no 
further. We are concerned here with a tradi- 
tion of photography in Concord, begun by 
Alfred Hosmer and Adams Tolman and car- 
ried on by Herbert Gleason and the later 
photographers who have been called upon to 
illustrate Thoreau books. 

Many media have been used in illustrating 
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Thoreau’s' writings, beginning with his 
sister's pen-sketch of the house at Walden, 
used as a vignette on the title-page of the 
first edition of “Walden” in 1854. Water- 
color pictures have been used, woodcuts, 
engravings. Some of them, particularly Mr. 
Rudolph Ruzicka’s recent drawings for a 
limited edition of “Walden”, have caught 
the tang of Concord’s sunlit air; but these 
have not detracted from the value and the 





verity of the photographic illustrations. The 
photographer has done a unique service to 
Thoreau’s fame, and no one seems to have 
given him his due. Illustrations that become 
an integral part of a book are rare, and 
American literature is richer because of the 
men who have helped to make the Concord 
scene better known and who contributed by 
their photographs to the definitive quality of 
Thoreau’s books in their better editions. 


What to do with Photographic Magazines 


JOSEPH L. BRENDEL 






Fae — JHE beginning of every month is 
\2) ed a time I always look forward to 
ee be with pleasurable anticipation, 
RA eA 


Rp et because of the crop of photo- 





graphic magazines it brings. Af- 
ter receiving four and five of these each 
month for five years, however, the problem 
of where to keep them became quite acute 
to me, for I had already crammed photo- 
graphic equipment into more corners than 
the laws of good housekeeping allow. 

To have them bound, of course, would be 
very fine; but this would be expensive, and 
the bound volumes themselves would be bulky 
and almost as much a problem as the loose 
magazines. One hard heart suggested that I 
sell them for old paper; but to throw away 
so much useful data and so many beautiful 
pictures I felt would be sacrilegious. 

My solution of the problem may appeal to 
others in the same position. I decided to go 
through the whole lot and cut out the pic- 
tures which I liked best, and the articles 
which I considered would be most useful for 
reference purposes. It was a gigantic task, 
but a labor of love. It took me about a week’s 
spare time to do the job. I put the pictures 
in one pile, and clipping together the pages 
of the various articles, put them in another. 

The next question was what to do with the 
clippings. The articles I decided to file by 
subjects, and I bought expanding file folders 
for the purpose. Large envelopes might do 
just as well, and string-tie portfolios would 
be even better. I found that I needed a file 
for each of the following subjects: 


Aérial Photography 
Architectural Photography 
Artificial Lighting 

Art Principles 

Chemistry 





Chemical Poisoning 
Christmas Cards 

Clouds 

Color and Filters 
Copying 

Developers 

Enlarging 

Equipment and Darkroom Ideas 
High-Speed Photography 
History of Photography 
Hot-Weather Troubles 
Intensification and Reduction 
Interiors 

Lantern-Slides 

Lenses 

Miscellaneous 
Motion-Pictures 

Nature Photography 
Night Photography 
Pinhole Photography 
Portraiture 

Printing 

Scientific Photography 
Silhouettes 

Snow Pictures 

Special Processes 
Stereoscopic Photography 
Still Life 

Stunts and Unusual 
Table Tops 
Telephotography 

Travel 

The pictures I decided to mount neatly in 
albums by themselves. 

Each month now, as I read the magazines, 
I cut out the best parts and dispose of them 
as above. I find that the subject headings 
given cover almost everything, although oc- 
casionally I have to add a new one. 

I find the system to be quite convenient. 
If I want to do some Christmas cards, or 
experiment with pinholes, or what not, I 
merely get out the proper file, where I find 
many helpful instructions and ideas. 

And to look through one of the albums of 
halftones gives me as much pleasure as look- 
ing through one of my own personal albums. 
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FIGURE 1 








J. G. PRATT 


Tube for coupling 72-mm. Micro-Tessar with eyepiece 


Photographing Microscopic Animal and Plant Life 
Made Possible by Recent Development 
in Microphotography 


(Copyright, 1931) 


J. G. PRATT 


Scientific Photographer, Bureau of Entomology, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


FEW months ago the news was 
widely published that I had dis- 
covered a new principle in 
photography, by which objects 

23} could be magnified up to three 
hundred diameters; and as hundreds of in- 
quiries have been received from all parts of 
the country, including many from colleges 
and medical research institutes, I am setting 
forth in this article a detailed account of 
this recent development in  microphoto- 
graphy. 

It must be remembered that there are no 
textbooks on this subject, each worker hav- 
ing to solve his own problems; and, if the 
principle which I have employed has been 
used before, at least it has never been pub- 
lished for the benefit of others. 

Insects. minute biological subjects, and 
thousands of other things in nature which 
are too small for their character to be readily 
discerned, cannot be photographed natural 








size and then enlarged satisfactorily, because 
all detail would be lost in the process of 
enlarging. 

For such subjects, therefore, we employ 
what is known as “microphotography”’, and 
this is without doubt the most fascinating 
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FIGURE 2 J. G. PRATT 


Chart showing effect of stopping down upon the 
up-and-down increase in definition 
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of all the queer jobs which come within the 
realm of the scientific photographer. It is 
sometimes erroneously called “photomicrog- 
raphy”, with which it should not be confused, 
although the machine which I have used is 
merely an adaptation of the standard mi- 
crographic outfit which is a part of the equip- 
ment of every institute of research. This 
consists of a bed or table, supporting a cam- 





In the former the question of illumination 
is not at all a difficult factor, the translucent 
specimens offering little resistance to the 
light-rays even up to maximum magnification. 
In microphotography the lack of sufficient 
illumination is the reason why, up to the 
present time, the satisfactory photography 
of opaque objects at more than ten to fif- 
teen diameters has been considered all but 





FIGURE 3 


J. G. PRATT 


Single spore-case magnified 200 times. Note annulus contracting, the act of scattering 


the spores. Ferns, being flowerless, have 


no seed, and this is nature’s method of 


propagation. Compare with crude textbook drawings—there are no photographs 


era attached to a microscope, and illuminated 
from the front by an are lamp with the aid 
of a condenser. 

Photomicrography is the photographing 
through a microscope of translucent speci- 
mens, mounted on glass slides, the direct rays 
of light passing through the specimen to 
the lens. This method is used for photograph- 
ing disease germs, blood corpuscles, etc., 
where a magnification of from 40 to 3,000 
diameters is required. Microphotography is 
the photographing of minute objects at more 
or less magnification, with the light shining 
directly on the objects, which are opaque, 
as in ordinary photography. 





impossible. Here the exposures will increase 
to the square of the amount of magnification. 
For instance, if a photograph natural size 
requires normally about 1 second exposure, 
5 diameters will require 5 x 5 or 25 seconds. 
Much beyond 15 diameters, the exposures 
run into many minutes and are so prolonged 
as to be impractical. At the same ratio, 200 
diameters would require approximately 11 
hours—obviously impossible. At even moder- 
ate magnification, a truck rattling over cob- 
blestones a block away can cause sufficient 
earth tremors to movement in the 
photograph. 

I have made rather wide investigations, 


cause 
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Single fruit-dot magnified 30 times. The small 
band on each spore-case is known as 
the annulus 


FIGURE 4 


and have found only one commercial high- 
power direct lighting outfit on the market, 
and, although that is reputed to be excellent 
for metallurgical studies, which are flat and 
reflect a great amount of light, it is of no 
value whatever for biological subjects, 
which have more or less depth and reflect 
little or no light. 


Tue New ILituMINATION 


The lighting system which I have devel- 
oped consists merely of the rays from the 
are, passing through the condenser into a 
concave mirror, from which it is reflected 
back upon the specimen to be photographed. 
The entire force of the arc, intensified by the 
condenser, is concentrated further upon a 
spot about one-half inch in diameter, and its 
illuminating power can be judged from the 
fact that it permits exposures of but a few 
seconds which previously required many 
minutes. 


TRACK FOR THE MiRRoR 


The sliding track for the mirror is merely 
a brass rod, bent to shape, double at the 
top to prevent rotating, and having a base 


for fastening it + *he camera bed or table. 
So much heat is .-nerated by this combina- 
tion that the first specimen which I at- 
tempted to get in focus was not cooked— it 
just evaporated. 


THe Water CELL 


With the water cell, however, the heat ap- 
pears to be entirely eliminated. This consists 
of a Petri dish attached to a sheet of glass 
with ceiling wax, with a small portion 
chipped out of the top for filling purposes. 


Lens CoMBINATIONS 


With full bellows draw of three feet and 
an x10 eyepiece, excellent photographs can 
be obtained up to something over 100 diame- 
ters with the 32-millimeter Micro Tessar 
lens; and 340 diameters with the 16-milli- 
meter microscope objective. Specimens re- 
quiring such extreme magnification, however, 
would necessarily be microscopic and require 
a minimum in the matter of depth of focus, 
such as minute portions of insect anatomy, 
chemical dusts, plant spores, and so on. 

These short-focus lenses, therefore, would 
hardly answer for the less minute specimens, 
such as plant-lice, grain weevils, lichens, 
pollen, etc.: requiring a magnification of 
from 30 to 50 diameters, and these latter 
constitute a preponderance of those required 
to be photographed for illustrative purposes. 
Up to the present time, they have of neces- 
sity been drawn by an artist with the aid of 
a microscope. What was most needed was a 
longer focus lens—and the 72-millimeter 





FIGURE 5 J. G. PRATT 
The Water Cell 
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Micro Tessar would nec ate some 15 feet 
of bellows draw for that amount of magnifi- 
cation. 

Right here I made another discovery— 
that by drawing it back sufficiently, the 72- 
millimeter lens can be brought into focus 
with an eyepiece. For some optical reason, 
with which I am not familiar, I found that 
the x4 and x10 eyepieces gave exactly the 
same magnification, the former giving a more 


FIGURE 6 
Tiny plant-louse as seen through a microscope 


brilliant rendering. The construction of the 
tube seen in Figure 1 was a simple matter, 
and this made it possible for objects having 
a depth up to 1/16-inch to be photographed 
satisfactorily up to 60 diameters. 


Setting Up THE SPECIMENS 


With the small lenses it is only necessary 
to place the specimen on a slide and slip it 
under the clamps in the usual manner. With 
the 72-millimeter lens, however, the barrel 
of the scope could not be racked back suf- 
ficiently to strike a focus, and with the sub- 
stage condenser removed and the specimen 
placed at the rear of the opening, a portion 
of the light was cut off. This difficulty was 


overcome by making a small bed for the 
specimen, so that it protruded about half 
way through the substage opening. 


REFLECTORS 


The light-source coming from an angle 
casts a shadow, it is true; but it is hardly 
objectionable, as the spot of light is more 
like a ball of fire and seems to light the 
specimen from all directions. Where desir- 
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FIGURE 7 
Frond of fern showing fruit-dots or spore clusters 


able, however, a small reflector can be placed 
about 1/8-inch from the specimen to throw 
back the illumination. 


BacKGROUNDS 


White backgrounds are obtained by plac- 
ing the specimen on white paper with glue 
or otherwise, or on clear glass with a tuft 
of white cotton pressed close up against it 
through the opening. 

Clean, gray grounds can be had by using 
clear glass, with a piece of semi-transparent 
film about 14-inch to the rear. For this pur- 
pose the dark, unexposed portion at either 
end of a Kodak film is the correct density. 

Black grounds are obtained by placing the 
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FIGURE 8 


The author at work with his new camera 


specimen on clear glass without any back- 
ground. The specimen cannot be placed upon 
a black or gray card, as the card is so illu- 
minated by the “ball of fire’ as to appear 
nearly white in the finished photograph, but 
without the cleanness otherwise obtainable. 


Cotor ScREENS—EXPOSURES 





Focusin@ 

The 72-millimeter lens covers a range from 
about 8 to 60 diameters, and gives about 
three times the depth of focus obtainable 
with the 32-millimeter lens, which is doubt- 
less the one employed if anyone has even at- 
tempted such extreme magnification. Final 
focusing is done with the lens stopped down 
to about F/16; and, at that, you will find 
plenty of illumination. Use one hand to ad- 
just the scope, and the other to hold a 
hand-mirror back of the camera for viewing 
the image. 

This method is used, as stopping down 
gives the same amount of increased defini- 
tion above as below the point of actual fo- 
cus. Although this statement seems more or 
less heretical and at variance with the gen- 
erally accepted ‘one-third up and two-thirds 
down” theory, it appears to be borne out by 
the chart seen in Figure 2, showing a milli- 





meter rule photographed at an angle of 45 
degrees at various degrees of magnification. 

Exposures with the 72-millimeter lens 
coupled with an eyepiece take about as many 
seconds as the number of times of magnifica- 
tion. Without the eyepiece the exposures run 
from about one to two seconds. 

Exposures, as other phases of this work, 
seem to follow neither rhyme nor reason. 
You only get your first results by experi- 
ment; but once having these, future work 
can be accomplished with speed and 
certainty. 

In the matter of color-screens, there seems 
to be so much yellow in the arc itself that 
the extra allowance of time ordinarily re- 
quired is negligible and need hardly be taken 
into consideration when using panchromatic 
plates. 

On account of its size, stopping down with 
the 32-millimeter lens is more or less guess- 
work, and the exposures are unduly long. 
The 48-millimeter Micro Tessar should be a 
happy medium between magnification and 
depth of focus; but so far, this has given 
but indifferent results. The results, however, 
with the 16-millimeter objective and x10 
eyepiece are beyond one’s wildest expecta- 
tions, although with these the photographing 
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of only the most delicate surfaces should 
be attempted. The best results appear to be 
up to 200 diameters, fading slightly at 
higher magnification. As these objectives are 
necessarily used “wide open’, the exposures 
are extremely short. The photograph of the 
spore case at 200 diameters, seen in Figure 
3, was taken through a red A color-screen 
and required just two seconds’ exposure. 


TaBULATE Your REsuLts 


In view of the multitude of combinations 
that can be had with lenses, eyepieces, and 
bellows draw, it is imperative that accurate 
tabulation be kept of each successful experi- 
ment. It is also an excellent idea to place 
a long scale just under the sliding camera 
back, marking on it, with the aid of a scale 
micrometer, the exact points of magnification 
and the combination of lenses employed. 


CoNCLUSION 


It would appear that jumping from 10 or 
15 diameters up to 200 is more than a step 








FIGURE 9 J. G. PRATT 


Support and track for focusing concave mirror 


in the right direction; but as this has been 
accomplished with purely standard photo- 
micrographic equipment, it is still without 
doubt only in its infancy, and it is now up 
to the optical companies to standardise a 
camera that will not only be easy in the mat- 
ter of manipulation but will make the accu- 
rate photography of biological and other 
material at 1,000 diameters an accomplished 
fact. 


Note: The writer will be glad to be of any as- 
sistance possible to colleges and medical institutes 
whose research might be furthered by the use of 
the process herein described. 


[Were it not for the men and the women who 
are constantly seeking new and improved methods 
in art, science and industry, the world would have 
made very little progress since the Dark Ages. 
Mr. Pratt is a man who loves his profession; and 
for that reason, he has been very successful and 
is constantly finding new and better ways to work. 
In this article he shares with us the results of his 
exhaustive research and experiment. We believe 
that Mr. Pratt’s suggestions and his process merit 
careful consideration —Eprror. | 
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History of a Carte de Visite 


(From Harper’s Weekly for July 1, 1865, page 411) 


=e AR Mr. Editor: Knowing you 
MY to be tender-hearted, ready to 
sympathise with the afflicted, 
and to comfort the sorrowing, I 
beg you to act as my amanu- 
ensis, that I may leave to the world a record 
of my eventful life. Being faded and worn, 
you will have to bear with me patiently, and 
catch my story as I am able to gasp it out. 
It may teach some of the careless a lesson, 
and show them that although our number is 
great and our name legion, the process of 
our creation is neither uninteresting nor with- 
out trouble, and that we should not be de- 
spised, trod upon, and maltreated as we are. 

We have heard that you human beings are 
created from dust. You seem to be satisfied 
with this, and neither trouble yourself about 
the kind of dust, nor the matter from which 
it is made; therefore I shall go no further 
into the details of my creation than to say 
that I first saw light in the beautiful and ex- 
tensive manufactory of Herr M. A. Stein- 
bach, Fabricant de Papier, Malmedy, Prus- 
sia, as a piece of beautiful white paper. I 
need not tell you how I was pressed between 
hot rollers, sized, trimmed, and then laid with 
four hundred and seventy-nine other sheets 
maltreated in the same way; nor how we 
were nailed into a box with nails harder to 
draw out than the truth from some of the 
witnesses in the conspiracy case at Washing- 
ton*; nor of the long and tedious voyage 
across the tempestuous ocean, and the narrow 
escape we had from being thrown overboard 
in a storm—for all this you can imagine as 
well as I can describe it. I first saw light in 
this country in your most fashionable Salle 
Photographique. After the box I rested 
within was opened, I was taken from the 
company of the other four hundred and sev- 
enty-nine sheets, pinched, shaken, held up to 
the light so the cruel artist could see “Stein- 
bach” on my border, and then whirled up a 
winding stair, through rooms light and dark, 
and, terrified and alone, laid down. Presently, 
I observed a huge white pan, filled with 
some curious substance neither sweet nor 
beautiful. I heard the artist say it was al- 
bumen, and that hundreds of diminutive 
chickens were spared the trouble of coming 





*This refers to the trial of those charged with econ- 
spiring to kill Lincoln and members of his Cabinet. 


to life, as many matronly hens deprived of 
the care of an extensive brood, and myriads 
of worms and flies spared a chase across the 
field in the mouth of some courageous chick 
with a dozen rivals after it full tilt, that 
this albumen might be made on which he was 
about to let me float as did our sturdy ship 
upon the sea. I trembled at such a fate, but 
presently he seized me by my corners, and 
with a dextrous move laid me flat upon the 
disgusting surface, which convinced me that 
the eggs of which it was made must have 
been very near chickens before coming into 
present hands. Not content with this, he took 
a rounded rod and gently pressed me down in 
every place, to give me a thorough dose. He 
allowed me to remain about five minutes, and 
seizing me again threw me cornerwise over 
a round bar, where, sick and fainting, I was 
allowed to collect my scattered thoughts, 
while the superfluous albumen scattered down 
my sides and slipped off my corners into a 
trough below. Presently my four hundred and 
seventy-nine sisters were brought in, treated 
likewise, and when we were all dry and stiff 
were again placed together, put in a huge 
press, and squeezed in a manner so violent 
that any virtuous female would blush at such 
treatment, but there was no help for us. Be- 
ing rather obstreperous and indignant, I suc- 
ceeded in getting one corner out, which the 
artist did not discover until when about to 
leave the room, and then he wickedly re- 
marked that for my pains I should be the 
first sheet used, and the corner sticking out 
should be first victimized. He would go pre- 
pare the negative, and then come after me. 
What is a negative? thought I, and concluded 
I would find out. Looking about me with my 
little corner, I observed a small dark room, 
with only yellow glass to let in a little light; 
in it were two men stalking around like 
demons, one with a little lamp in his hand 
lighting the other while he cleaned a piece 
of stone with something from a bottle la- 
beled “Rotten-stone”. I heard them say they 
were making the negative. The room seemed 
to be very clean and nice, and in perfect 
order. Bottles and brushes and funnels, and 
other articles, were there in abundance, and 
all properly labeled, and in a special place 
where they could be found when wanted, 
without trouble. This enabled me to find out 
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and tell you more than I should otherwise 
be able to do. After cleaning the plate, and 
carefully brushing it over with a wide camel- 
hair blender, the shining glass was seized 
by one of these gentlemen, and a coating of 
a very odoriferous creamy substance poured 
over it, and allowed to flow evenly over the 
surface, and the surplus run off at one corner 
into a bottle labeled “Collodion’. After the 
glass was thus coated, it was quickly placed 
upon a long forked arrangement, and low- 
ered into a deep, narrow, black box, which 
was labeled “Silver bath”. When the glass 
was removed from the bath, it was quickly 
placed in another black-looking affair smaller 
than the bath, and having a little door, which 
was shut so suddenly that I could not dis- 
cover how the glass looked after the treat- 
ment it had received. The operator—as I am 
told such persons are called—seemed in 
great excitement, and ran out of the room 
with the whole affair. Then I heard the 
rumbling of wheels, the crying of children, 
ringing of bells, blowing of whistles, an oc- 
casional “Now!” “Look! look! look! look! 
look !”, the whistling of birds, and several 
other strange noises, that quite overpowered 
me, and I began to fear something dreadful 
had happened, until the operator returned to 
the darkroom with a smile on his face. He 
opened the little door of the black box, and 
therefrom took my old friend the glass. It 
presented a most beautiful white and frost- 
like appearance, and was quite changed in 
its nature. From a bottle labeled “Developer” 
the operator poured a solution over the plate, 
and it immediately grew darker; presently 
faint lines could be observed: now the plaid 
in a little dress, and immediately little hands 
and feet and faces; and, as if coming up 
from a mist, three beautiful children ap- 
peared seated close beside each other. After 
pouring this fluid on the negative, as it was 
called, it was well washed with water, and 
then the men held it up to the light, put their 
heads together, rubbed their hands over the 
back of it, looked through it, and finally con- 
cluded that it was hardly strong enough, and 
that they would have to re-develop it. So 
they took two bottles down from a shelf, and 
poured from them a mixture which they 
called re-developer over the negative, moving 
it from side to side until they said sufficient 
intensity was obtained. Then the poor nega- 
tive was put through another washing. I 
hoped they would get the poor thing fired 


presently ; when, sure enough, down came an- 


other bottle, nicely labeled “Fixing solu- 
tion’, which was poured over the negative, 
after which it .vas again washed, thoroughly 
dried, and another bottle labeled “Varnish” 
taken down, and its contents poured over 
the negative, when it was placed in a drying 
rack, and I saw the men prepare to repeat 
the experiment on another glass plate. At 
this moment I felt quite relieved within my- 
self, caused by seeing, as I supposed, that 
poor glass receive a little rest; but such, 
alas! was not the case. Great excitement 
seemed to pervade overhead, and I saw my 
kindred sheets dragged away from me, while 
I was seized by my unfortunate corner, and 
hurried up a flight or two of stairs into a 
very warm, darkroom, and laid down upon a 
table, where sat a pearly-white pan, filled 
with a very pretty colorless fluid, which 
was called Silvering Solution. This was pre- 
cipitated, and one-fifth was re-dissolved with 
liquid ammonia, mixed with the other four- 
fifths, and the sediment dissolved with nitric 
acid. Presently I was taken up gently and 
carefully floated upon the surface of this 
beautiful solution for about a minute, which 
was more pleasant to bear, but more alarm- 
ing in its results, than that offensive albumen. 
I was then removed, and hung lengthwise 
upon two terribly-sharp needles until the 
waste solution had dripped from my almost 
strangled self. I was then placed in a fear- 
fully-close box, held tightly by two unyield- 
ing clips over dozens of tiny gas jets, that 
winked wickedly at, and tried in vain to 
reach me with their fiery tongues, while I 
curled myself up to escape their torment and 
persecution. When dried perfectly, I was 
removed and hurried through another dark, 
mysterious passage, placed in a box, seized 
by another twain of voracious clips, and 
there allowed to hang for five or ten min- 
utes over a saucer of ammonia, which would 
have been a relief to my nervous system had 
it not been so strong as to suffocate me, and 
deprive me of my senses to such an extent 
that I knew nothing until I found myself out 
in fresh air and sunlight, pressed closely to, 
and face to face with, my old friend the 
negative of the trio of tiny children. A coarse, 
ugly man would occasionally separate us 
in part, and then quickly press us together 
again. Finally, we were parted entirely, and 
purple and black with rage and heat I was 
thrown into a dark drawer, only to be taken 
away in a very few moments by a man with 
very black fingers. He carried me downstairs 
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again, and plunged me into a deep tank of 
water, vowing he would wash away some of 
my ugly self, and then fix me so I wouldn’t 
get away soon. After coming out of this 
generous bath I observed the image of the 
three children upon my surface precisely 
like that upon the negative, which I must 
leave you to account for. After this I was 
put through what the black-fingered gent 
called a toning solution, then washed again, 
and fived in the same manner that the poor 
negative was fixed, and finally placed in a 
large tank of clean water, where a hundred 
jets tried their best to squirt me out of ex- 
istence. I succeeded in floating up in a cor- 
ner of the tank, and in clinging fast to its 
side—a trick which I now regret, as I am 
rapidly fading away in consequence, as they 
say I was not washed enough, and must 
soon expect to fade away entirely. I was 
removed from the tank, and with a number 
of other victims run through a _ patent 
clothes-wringer, carried down stairs, my 
sides and ends neatly trimmed, a smattering 
of flourine brushed over my back, placed 
upon a pure white mount, or card, by delicate 
female fingers, and laid aside until nearly 
dry, when I was put through a crushing pair 
of rollers, a polish of white wax and turpen- 
tine rubbed over me, and finally laid aside 
and pronounced finished. Need I tell you 
more? How I was placed in the _ breast- 





pocket of one of our noble heroes as he left 
his darling trio, and their precious mother, 
to go defend his flag and their homes from 
the invader? How he kissed me and pressed 
me to his bosom before and after battle, and 
how the hot tears often fell upon me? How 
the relentless bullet came along whispering 
death and destruction, and, sparing me, en- 
tered his noble breast and felled him to the 
earth? How his eager hands grasped me and 
held me before his eyes until they lost their 
brightness, and until his last prayer for them 
was sent to heaven? Need I tell you all this? 
Nay! the story is an old and never-to-be-for- 
gotten one. I need not repeat it; but simply 
add that I am fading away, the result of no 
bad manipulation—for I was made by the 
best processes known—but of my refusing to 
be properly washed, which causes the fading 
away prematurely of many a person as well 
as many a carte de visite. 

[ We are greatly indebted to Mr. Percy E. 
Budlong, Official Reporter, U. S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C., for finding and sending us 
this unusual reference to photography in the 
days of the Civil War. Mr. Budlong is deeply 
interested in photography, and for that rea- 
son he has so kindly shared this article with 
readers of PHoto-Era Maaazine. It does us 
all good to be reminded that photography 
was not always so comparatively simple as 
it is today.—Ebprror. | 


A News Photographer at Work 


J. F. HAYES 


WHE fifth floor was bedlam. Toys— 
noise—children and mothers and 
bundles—clerks barking their 
yares—popguns—electric trains 
clattering—room decorations 
that whirled and whirred—people pushing 
and shoving—model airplanes soaring on 
strings, pursued by Zeppelins. 

Among the noon-hour crowd, I saw some- 
thing familiar, a Speed Graphic on a tripod, 
dodging rapidly through the crowd. Behind 
it a neatly dressed, pug-nosed young man, 
with wavy black hair, acted as motive power. 
Near me I noticed his battered Boston bag, 
and a Photoflash lamp laid on a counter near 
the Junior League booth. I decided that the 











picture was to be made here, and I parked 
myself to watch. I was curious about the new 
“photofoil” lamps. 

Through the crowd I can see the photo- 
grapher. He handles the camera on its tri- 
pod as though it were a third arm. He is 
talking with a store official, Another man 
comes up, they shake hands. The pressman 
talks. The store man nods, and leads the 
way to the wagon counter. The pressman se- 
lects a toy wagon, replaces it, takes a bigger 
one. The procession gathers up now a wooden 
horse, a sheet-iron model plane, a gaudy box. 
The cameraman carries his Graphic and 
loads the toys onto his companions’ arms. 

At the Junior League counter they drop 
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the toys. The League sign shows in the back- 
ground. The Junior League Lady suggests. 
The pressman lays out the plane, the wagon, 
the wooden horse. The result does not please 
him. He stands the plane on end against 
the sign, moves the wagon to a different 
angle, places the little horse in the wagon; 
views the result on his focusing screen. No 
good. He scowls, and turns his camera to 
the vertical position. 

Abruptly he leaves his camera, darts into 
the crowd, and accosts a lady towing a four- 
year-old girl. He talks, gesticulates, smiles, 
points toward the Junior League sign, mur- 
murs something about “Charity and all that”. 
The mother’s expression registers alarm, at- 
tention, curiosity, and finally eager agree- 
ment. She talks to the child, the child listens 
blankly, and stares at the cameraman; the 
three approach the booth. 

He poses the girl by the booth and darts 
away to look at his ground glass. The child 
is restless, the corners of her mouth droop. 
The cameraman runs to her, talks, smiles, 
shows her where her mother is standing. The 
mouth droops more, and she gathers in her 
breath. The pressman dangles the wooden 
horse before her, but the storm cannot be 
stemmed: the model bursts into tearful wails. 
The photographer waves dismissal to the 
mother and her unsatisfactory offspring and 
dives again into the crowd. 

This time he ferrets out a smiling mother 
and two little girls, Red Coat and Tan Coat. 
More and better models seem to be the ob- 
jective. He poses both girls and takes a look 
through the camera. He runs up and pushes 
the girls two inches to the left. Now an- 
other ground-glass view. He turns to an idle 
clerk, obtains a square of wrapping paper, 
and covers up a distracting light-streak in 
the background of the booth. He runs some- 
where and snatches a doll for Red Coat to 
hold. Tan Coat holds the wagon. 

Another inspection of the groundglass, a 
mere glimpse. Still not right. He comes and 
puts the horse in the wagon. He speaks 
something to the Junior League Lady; she 
leans over and smiles at the children. They 
look suspiciously at her. The cameraman goes 
back, focuses once more, winds his shutter, 
and inserts a holder. 

Now the toy horse falls out of Tan Coat’s 
wagon. The Junior League Lady can’t reach 
it, so the cameraman runs and picks it up, 
restores it to Tan Coat’s arms. Each time 
he passes his outfit he seems about to knock 


it over, but he misses the tripod legs by mil- 
limeters. His footwork rivals a boxer’s. Now 
back to the camera. He pulls the slide, raises 
the flash lamp— 

Tan Coat’s horse falls to the floor again. 
The photographer lays down the lamp, picks 
up the horse, and braces it against the side 
of Tan Coat’s wagon. Back to the camera 
again. The girls’ eyes follow him. 

He tells them to look at the lady. They 
look at him. He tells them to look at the nice 
lady. They look at him. He tells them to look 
at the pretty, pretty lady. Red Coat turns 
her head one degree in that direction. He im- 
plores. Red Coat yields another inch. 

Now Red Coat is discovered to have a lock 
of hair obscuring one eye. The cameraman 
tells the Junior League Lady to tuck it up 
under her cap. She can’t hear him in the 
hullabaloo; so the pressman lays down his 
flash lamp, skips over to Red Coat, and places 
the offending lock. He comes back to the 
camera and both Red Coat and Tan Coat 
forget the lovely lady and look straight at 
him. 

The photographer takes off his overcoat 
and starts again. 

“Now look up at the lady!” They look, but 
the wooden horse falls once more to the floor. 
The crowd laughs. The photographer takes 
off his muffler. The Junior League Lady 
hands the horse to Tan Coat and smiles. Tan 
Coat reaches up for it and smiles. Red Coat 
looks up to see what the lady is doing. The 
photographer shoots. 

Everybody relaxes. The mother reclaims 
her children. The cameraman, packing up his 
duffle, smiles his thanks at them and at her. 
The Junior League Lady smiles, thinking of 
the publicity her cause will receive in the 
evening paper. And as I walk away, thinking 
of the patience and care these pressmen take 
in getting our news-pictures for us, I smile. 
too—in admiration and in wonder. 


a 


Hatr the joy of life is in little things 
taken on the run. Let us run if we must— 
even the sands do that—but let us keep our 
hearts young and our eyes open, that nothing 
worth our while shall escape us. And every- 
thing is worth its while if we only can grasp 
it and its significance. Victor CHERBULIEZ. 

To judge human nature rightly a man may 
sometimes have a very small experience, 
provided he has a very large heart. 

Butwer-LyttTon. 
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MAKING KODACOLOR MOVIES OF AN OPERATION 


DR. RICHARD B. STOUT 


Surgery in 16-Millimeter Motion-Pictures 
DR. RICHARD B. STOUT 


SIURGICAL practice lends itself 
admirably to the making of 
motion-pictures to perpetuate 
the transient phases of operative 
technique. Unfortunately, many 
difficulties confront a cameraman who may 
want to photograph an operation in progress. 
First of all, the surgeons cannot be incon- 
venienced by the intrusion of photographic 
equipment. In any case, the cameraman is 
kept so far away from the sterile field that 
his film usually records more elbows and 
backs than it does the operation. 

To record what the surgeon sees and does, 
the camera is best placed somewhere above 
the patient, but far enough away not to 
interfere with the surgeons or nurses. The 
accompanying illustration shows how a 16- 
millimeter Filmo camera was attached to a 
regular Operay light, which may be conceded 
as being one of the most logical positions for 
it. To do this, an iron ring was fastened 





between the main lens of the lamp and frame. 
This ring was made with a projecting piece 
to which the Filmo camera was fastened. 

As the camera was then out of reach, a 
remote control was necessary, and a solenoid 
electromagnet was designed which could be 
fastened over the release button on the 
camera and be controlled by a foot switch. 
This solenoid was made by winding a small 
brass tube in which a small, soft-iron arma- 
ture was attached to the upper end by a 
spring. When the switch is pressed, the 
armature is pulled down, operating the start- 
ing button and permitting the making of 
single frames or longer exposures at will. 
The surgeon or his assistant may thus be the 
cameraman and photograph only the im- 
portant steps of the operation. 

As the camera spring must be rewound if 
more than twenty-five feet of film is to be ex- 
posed, the rewind device, shown in the illus- 
tration, was made. The shaft of a 4-inch 
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V-grooved pulley was fitted to the winding- 
key socket of the camera. Several turns of 
fine piano-wire were taken around it and 
passed through a one-fourth-inch flexible 
copper tube to a smaller wheel with a crank 
attached. A nurse may thus rewind the 
camera as necessary, from a distance. 
Satisfactory black-and-white pictures may 
be made at F/4.5 by the illumination of the 
ordinary operating light; but for Kodacolor 
pictures a considerable amount of auxiliary 
illumination is necessary. Eight small auto- 
mobile spotlights were fitted with double fila- 
ment 32-32 candle-power 8-volt bulbs, all of 
which were connected in series and attached 
to the operating light by the arms shown. 
The series of auxiliary lights was then con- 
nected in multiple with the electro-magnetic 
camera release and both were controlled by 
the foot switch and operated on the 110-volt 
lighting current. Heat generated by the 
lights during the thirty- to sixty-second 


”? 


“shots” ordinarily made is not objectionable. 
The low-voltage lamps used generate far 
less heat than the regular type of lamp, so 
that water-cooling is unnecessary. 

The light emitted by incandescent lights 
has more red and yellow in its composition 
than daylight; so allowance has to be made 
accordingly when Kodacolor pictures are to 
be made. This can be taken care of by re- 
versing the ratio diaphragm that comes with 
the film; so that the part that ordinarily 
masks the blue now masks the red portion 
of the Kodacolor filter. For our particular 
work, a little better color-rendition was ob- 
tained by removing the ratio diaphragm en- 
tirely and covering a portion of the red side 
of the filter with a piece of black lantern- 
slide binder. 

[This article, by Richard B. Stout, M.D., 
is reprinted by permission of The Journal of 
the American Medical Association.—Epiror. | 


The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray 
XXITI—A Night Ramble with Cameras 
NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 


MeGIELL, of all the rotten luck, this 
is the worst!” exclaimed Bert, 
as he dropped a letter on the 
table. ‘“‘Sunday’s our regular 
‘camera day’, and Ray and I had 
planned on making a nice bunch of cloud 
negatives, and here I have to stay home and 
help to entertain company. I suppose I may 
as well call Ray up and tell him.” 

A moment later, Bert was making known 
his disappointment to Ray. “Get out your 
handkerchief and weep with me!” he said, 
when he heard Ray’s cheery “Hello!” 

“What’s wrong?” asked Ray. 

“We just received a letter from some out- 
of-State friends who are driving West for 
the summer and will stop over with us Sun- 
day. Of course, that means we'll have to give 
up our ‘camera day’ jaunt, for it wouldn’t 
look right for me to leave while they are 
here.” 

“Oh, surely’, said Ray. “But I do hate to 
miss a ‘camera day’. That would be the first 
in almost two years. When are your friends 
leaving?” 

“Not until late afternoon. They want to 








stay Sunday night with some friends about 
seventy-five miles west of here. Probably 
leave around five o'clock.” 

“Listen, boy, we’re not licked yet; I have 
an idea”, said Ray. 

“Let’s hear it, quick, before it gets away!” 

“If we can’t make a day excursion, let’s go 
at night’, said Ray. “The moon will be just 
past full—I think it comes up about nine— 
and the sun will not set until about seven. 
Say we have everything ready, and as soon 
as you can get away you run over here and 
we'll leave. We'll have an hour or two before 
sunset, and after that we can make some 
moonlight pictures, make some street-scenes 
by the light of street lamps, and do all kinds 
of things. I’ll work out a list of subjects in 
the meantime, so we'll not have to waste time 
after we start.” 

“That sounds interesting to me’’, said Bert. 
“T’'ll get my outfit ready right now, and you 
can expect me around five.” 

True to his word, when Bert arrived an 
hour and a half before sundown, Ray had 
a tentative schedule made up. It was the work 
of but a moment for the boys to load their 
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paraphernalia into the car, and with Ray at 
the wheel they were soon speeding along the 
highway toward Bolles Lake. 

“We'll just have time to get out there and 
make some sunset pictures’, explained Ray, 
as they drove along. “And then we'll make 
some real moonlight exposures, with reflec- 
tions in the water, and shadows, and silhou- 
ettes, and a real moon. I suppose you have 
some loaded plateholders for your Kawee, 
as well as some filmpacks.” 

“Yes, I have”, replied Bert. “I always 
carry three loaded ones for special work.” 

“That will be enough for what I have in 
mind’, said Ray. 

“What's that?” 

“Weli, after we make our sunset pictures 
it will be almost dark. But while there is 
still some light, we can make some exposures 
of scenes for our moonlight pictures.” 

“But the moon will not be up till around 
nine o’clock”’, said Bert. 

“That's just it’, said Ray. “We'll make 
the first exposures by twilight, so it will not 
take so much time, and then set up and 
expose for the moon after it rises. That is 
why you need plateholders. If you had only 
filmpacks, you couldn’t make a double expo- 
sure after pulling the tabs.” 

“How can we tell where to focus the moon 
when we set up for it?” asked Bert. 

“We will each have a piece of paper the 
size of our cameras, and each time we make 
a twilight exposure we will mark the posi- 
tion where we want the moon to appear when 
we focus for it and number it. You see, by 
doing it this way we can rack the lens slightly 
forward when we focus for the moon, which 
will make it considerably larger and also 
more diffused. By the time we have our twi- 
light exposures made, the moon will be show- 
ing enough to give us a view with a silvery 
pathway across the lake. After that we can 
finish the moon exposures and then start back 
to town.” 

A half-hour later the boys were making 
their way along the shore of the lake in 
search of picturesque material for a sunset 
exposure. 

“We'll have to work fast or Old Sol will 
duck out of sight before we are finished’, 
said Bert. “I wonder how much exposure 
I should give?” 

“I should say that made across the water 
toward the light, and with the sun hidden 
by clouds, about 1/10-second at F/16 would 
be about right if you want mostly clouds’, 


said Ray. “I think I'll give about one or 
two minutes for my twilight pictures away 
from the light, depending upon how dark it 
is, and about five or ten seconds at F/4.5 
for the moon.” 

For a while the boys separated a short 
distance, each going a different direction 
along the shore in search of pleasing com- 
positions. 

“It seems to me’, mused Ray, as he hiked 
along, “that one should use care in choosing 
pleasing shapes and locations of masses, since 
such pictures as these are lacking in detail. 
It’s really the masses of light and dark that 
form the pictures. Take that old willow tree 
there, with the cat-tail fringed bank, the 
reflections in the water, and the light-fringed 
clouds. What a picture that will make even 
without detail in the shadows! Let’s see! I 
believe I’ll keep my negatives thin and not 
too contrasty, or the delicate gradations will 
be destroyed and I'll have nothing but 
patches of black and white.” 

Farther down shore, Bert was holding a 
discussion with himself also. He had found 
where a stream flowed into the lake, across 
which was a rather wide bridge. The scene 
from the bridge downstream and across the 
lake was exquisite, with trees on each side, 
and the setting sun touching the crests of 
the ripples and making a silver pathway 
across the water. In the middle of the bridge, 
Bert set up his camera, near one side, out 
of the way of passing cars, and opened the 
shutter. In a moment a large car roared past, 
causing the bridge to tremble and with it 
Bert’s camera. 

“Well, that one’s spoiled”, he complained 
to himself. “Why didn’t I think of it and 
close the shutter until things quieted down, 
and then open it again? I’m glad it wasn’t 
one of the plates, for I haven’t any of them 
to spare.” 

An evening breeze started up, which 
swayed the tree branches gently and caused 
Bert’s camera to vibrate slightly on its tri- 
pod. “I’ll have to watch for a quiet spell, 
I guess”, said Bert, as he pulled a tab and 
tore it off in readiness for another try. 

At last Bert’s chance came, and with a 
smile of satisfaction he moved on, after mak- 
ing what promised to be a perfect exposure. 
A half-hour later, with his twilight expo- 
sures made, Bert turned in the darkness and 
started back to find Ray. The flashes of a 
pocket flashlight soon showed him that Ray 
was returning. 
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“Now, why didn’t I think to bring my 
flashlight?” Bert asked himself, as he ran 
into a fallen log in the darkness that reigns 
before moonrise. “Leave it to Ray—he thinks 
of everything. It’s a wonder I remembered to 
bring my tripod.” 

At the car Bert found Ray waiting to start 
back to town. “We'll drive to City Park 
while we are waiting for the moon to rise, and 
finish our moon exposures there. Then, if we 
want to, we can make a shot across City 
Park Lake after the moon is high enough to 
cast reflections. And there will be scenes in 
the park that we can make with the help of 
boulevard lights.” 

“You know”, said Bert, “I never realised 
the true value of this wire finder on my 
Kawee until tonight. When it is so dark I 
cannot see to focus on the groundglass, I 
can focus by scale and then use the wire 
finder for sighting the camera.” 

“Yes, I noticed that the direct-vision view- 
finder and focus scale on my Korona view 
camera were indispensable”, said Ray. “Did 
you bring your lens hood?” 

“What for?” 

“You will need some kind of shade to pre- 
vent flare if you make exposures with strong 
street lights in certain positions. And here’s 
another thing I brought!” And Ray held up 
his Marshall flashlight. “I thought we might 
want to try some flashlight pictures, or use 
a flash to help out where artificial light is 
weak.” 

“I wonder how much exposure should be 
given when making a scene toward street 
lights?” asked Bert. 

“I should say about one or two minutes 
at F/4.5, depending upon how near the 
lights are”, replied Ray. “I do not think 
there is any danger of overexposing, as far 
as the view is concerned, but there is danger 
of halation where lights are included. If the 
moon furnishes all of the illumination and no 
lights are shown, I should say that from five 
to twenty minutes at F//4.5 would be right, 
depending upon the kind of scene photo- 
graphed and how high the moon is. An open 
view should not need as much exposure as 
one with considerable foliage in it.” 

An hour later the boys left the park and 
drove toward the heart of the city. “There 
are still any number of things to photo- 
graph”, said Ray, as they drove leisurely 
along. Daylight had long since vanished and 
there was now no particular need to hurry. 
“We can make some street-scenes along 





Broadway where the lights are plentiful, or 
we can photograph some store fronts show- 
ing window displays. We might sell some of 
them to the store owners if they turn out 
well. Then, there is the Union Station, which 
is always well lighted; and we might visit 
the iron foundries and try a shot while they 
are pouring the metal. When the moon gets 
up a little higher, we can make an exposure 
of the cathedral with the spires silhouetted 
against the moon. And there are several 
statues around town that would be good sub- 
jects against the moon.” 

It was too late to develop their exposures 
when the boys finally turned toward home, 
and so it was decided that they must wait 
until the following night to do their develop- 
ing. 

“TI was reading this afternoon that night 
pictures are best developed in a weak solu- 
tion, such as in a twenty-minute tank devel- 
oper’, said Ray. “That gives the shadows a 
chance to develop without the highlights 
jumping ahead. There’s a lot of contrast in 
night pictures without emphasising it any.” 

“TI imagine a rather rough-surfaced, soft- 
working paper would be best for making the 
prints”, said Bert. ““Do you know what I am 
going to do?” 

“No, what?” 

“I am going to make some enlargements 
from the best of the negatives I have made 
tonight, after I develop them, and then I am 
going to tone and stain some with those Bur- 
roughs Wellcome ‘Tabloid’ toners and stains 
to give a real moonlight and street-light 
effect.” 

“Yeh, and that reminds me that the first 
time I go to Mr. Harley’s I want to buy 
some “T'abloid’ intensifier and some reducer. 
What's the use of messing around making it 
up ourselves, like we did, when we can buy 
it ready for instant use? The time to intensify 
or reduce negatives is as soon as they are 
developed, if it is known that they need it, 
and I have a hunch some of these night pic- 
tures can be improved by a little local re- 
duction on the highlights, or perhaps by in- 
tensifying the shadows. And “Tabloid’ is the 
best way to keep such chemicals ready.” 

“Well, I’ll see you tomorrow night in the 
darkroom”, said Bert, as he got out of the 
car in front of his home. 

“Make it early!” called Ray over his 
shoulder, as he drove away. 


(To be continued) 
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Enlarging Easel with Universal Joint 
J. M. STOFAN 


OR a horizontal enlarger, the 
easel described below offers the 
maximum in flexibility, conven- 
ience, and speed. It consists 

a mainly of a heavy base, slotted 
epitah, and a sliding board with wing-nut 
for tightening in any position along the slot, 
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as shown in the photograph. The sliding 
board has a small shelf nailed to the bottom, 
with a slight upward angle, which helps to 
keep the printing frame leaning toward 
the board. 

In operation, a printing frame of any de- 
sired size is filled with paper. The glass in 
the frame is sometimes helpful to keep the 
paper flat, but more often it is not necessary. 
The frame is then placed on the shelf against 
the board, and the whole raised or lowered, 
or tilted to one side. In fact, the easel might 
be said to have a universal joint, allowing it 


to be adjusted to any position, thus making 
it unnecessary to be very careful when in- 
serting negative into carrier, as the easel will 
adjust itself to any condition. 

The photographs will suggest to any handy 
man how to construct this easel. Possibly he 
could see some easier way to make the same 
sort of contrivance, as there are numberless 
possible designs. The main features are to 
have a solid base and upright, with smooth 
working slide. 

With this easel, enlarging will be found to 
be almost as easy as contact printing; and 
with a set of printing frames, beginning with 
the auto-mask and up to 11 x 14, the operator 
is equipped to handle almost any size that 
could be desired, with a neat clean-cut border 
on each print. To indicate its:ease of han- 
dling, the writer has made enlargements 
from twelve different negatives, in various 
sizes, in one hour; and nearly every one re- 
quired a test strip, as the size of enlargement 
was changed in almost every case. 
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Photography Extends a Helping Hand to Writers 


JAMES HOWARD SEDGWICK 


ate OU RNALISTICALLY speaking, 

this is the age of photographs. 
Pick up almost any publication 
of large circulation and wide ap- 
2S peal, and you will find that it is 
profusely illustrated, and that a good many 
of the illustrations are made from photo- 
graphs. Printing plates are better and 
cheaper than they ever were before; print- 
ing presses attain heavier “squeeze”; and 
papers are made with reference to the re- 
production of halftone illustrations. Since 
pictures have an appeal which text-matter 
cannot duplicate, editors everywhere are mak- 
ing use of illustrations as they never did 
before. 

Trade journals and other specialised pub- 
lications use photographs almost exclusively 
in the matter of illustration. Newspapers are 
quick to find what readers prefer, and nearly 
every daily of consequence now has a roto- 
gravure or other kind of photographic pic- 
ture-section. 

The question which vitally concerns every 
writer is, “How can I cash in on this uni- 
versal demand for photographs?” First let’s 
get some idea of the various types of photo- 
graphs used. Photographs which find their 
various ways into print may be classified 
into several categories. First, there are the 
purely news-pictures. An event of news im- 
portance takes place. A few hours later news- 
papers come out with hastily prepared photo- 
graphs of it. 

With this kind of photograph the average 
writer need have little concern. For it is 
only occasionally that any one person, unless 
he makes a specialty of such things, is on 
hand at the scene of a happening that the 
papers call “news”. However, be always on 
the lookout for such subjects, because when 
they do come they mean just that much 
extra profit. But just because a pantryman 
sold a few snapshots of the sinking of the 
steamer “Vestris’” for something like five 
thousand dollars, don’t count on getting rich 
through news photographs. You won't. 

In the second classification are the photo- 
graphs which make an appeal to the reader 
because of their intrinsic decorative beauty 
or because they touch the heartstrings of all 
who are human. These also are best left to 
the specialist, for he has the equipment and 








the experience needed for their production. 
One man, for instance, makes a specialty of 
landscapes, and through years of such work 
has gained knowledge that enables him to 
turn out landscape prints of infinitely finer 
quality than can be made by a mere beginner. 
Another man specialises in appealing child 
pictures, and so on. 

Third come the photographs used in ad- 
vertising matter. Here again the amateur at 
large has little opportunity for making sales, 
because in nine cases out of ten such photo- 
graphs are especially and _ professionally 
made for the advertisements which they illus- 
trate. This holds true also of the photographs 
which sometimes go with fiction, including 
“confession” stories. But my fourth and 
largest group of photographs—those which 
illustrate the fact articles—must be carefully 
studied by every writer of such material. 

“Do you believe that your photographs 
help you to sell your writings?” I asked one 
writer who has and who knows how to use 
his own photographic equipment. His answer 
was emphatic: “Yes! Today a free-lance 
writer must also be a photographer or lose 
out. Of two equally interesting articles by 
authors of equal renown, an editor will 
choose the one which has the best photo- 
graphs accompanying it.” 

My own belief is that editors everywhere 
would corroborate this writer's statements. 
Most articles are capable of being illus- 
trated; illustrations add interest to a publi- 
cation; and, if photographic illustrations do 
not come along with the manuscript, the 
editor must look about for some which will 
be suitable to run with the article. In some 
cases this is obviously impossible, as when 
the article deals with personal experiences. 
Then the odds against acceptance, always 
heavy, are further increased. 

Sometimes one sees illustrations of a gen- 
eral nature going along with an article which 
deals in particulars, and one can almost look 
between the pages and see the editor’s at- 
tempt to hitch up such illustrations with the 
reading matter. 

A conspicuous case of this appeared not 
so long ago in a popular outdoor magazine. 
There was an interesting article about Lady 
Lee. a very intelligent bird dog. In the center 
of the page there appeared an attractive dog 
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portrait; but it was not the dog in question, 
for the caption writer told us: “Unfortu- 
nately, the author of this true love story has 
no photographs of Lady Lee. Perhaps she 
was even more beautiful than this dog.” Just 
one good snapshot of Lady Lee herself, and 
none other, would have added one hundred 
per cent to the interest of the story. 

There is another phase of this subject of 
photography which is seldom stressed. That 
is the value of photographs in establishing 
an editor’s confidence in a writer. 

I suppose every editor lives in constant 
fear of printing something which is glaringly 
inaccurate or untrue. Misstatements, no 
matter how unintentional, always bring a 
howl of protest from the readers and shake 
their confidence in the magazine to a certain 
extent. Therefore, the man who sits at the 
editorial desk and buys the material for the 
magazine must know that he can depend 
upon his writers to be accurate and truthful. 
If he doesn’t know you, he may hesitate to 
buy a full-length article of yours; but send 
him a well-gotten-up pictorial feature and 
see what happens. If he takes it, you have 
driven the point of your wedge into a new 
market. How wide you can split that market 
open depends on the temper of your steel 
and on how hard you can hit! At least, that 
has been my experience. Time and again I 
have failed to sell articles to editors who 
knew little of me; but after a pictorial fea- 
ture or two had made us better acquainted, 
full-length material with illustrations was ac- 
cepted and even asked for. 

Then, too, photographs help to corroborate 
statements made in the body of your articles. 
Suppose that you were writing on the ani- 
mals that visited your summer camp. If you 
made the statement that a bobcat came and 
ate out of your hand, the editor probably 
wouldn’t believe you. But enclose a snapshot 
showing unmistakably that the bobcat did 
eat out of your hand and you have proved 


your point, no matter how out of focus and 
unusable the photograph may be. I think 
that it would be a good idea for a compara- 
tively unknown writer to send along as many 
corroborative photographs as possible, even 
though he doesn’t expect the editor to use 
them all. 

“But”, you say, “all this is idle talk as 
far as I’m concerned. I aspire to become a 
writer of fiction, a tangler and untangler of 
human troubles. How in the world can photo- 
graphy possibly help me?” 

In a number of ways. In the first place, 
you will need to make an occasional sale of 
some kind in order to keep yourself happy— 
even though you don’t need the money. So, if 
you are an average fictionist, you will have 
to fall back on articles now and then, and 
photography will help you sell these, as I 
have pointed out above. 

In the second place, all fiction writers 
must take notes, and notes are more adequate 
if supplemented by photographs. When you 
go out to the hinterlands to get “atmosphere” 
for that epic novel you are planning, take a 
camera along and snap many pictures of 
the people and the places. I dare say you'll 
be glad to study these pictures when you get 
down to the actual business of writing. 

In the third place, photography will help 
you by teaching you things you never knew 
before. It will broaden your knowledge and 
increase your perceptions. If you read the 
photographic magazines, you will discover 
that photography has its art as well as its 
mechanics. 

Wouldn’t just learning these things be 
helpful to any dreamy-eyed spinner of tales? 
And—who knows?—you might even be able 
to weave a yarn with a female portrait photo- 
grapher for a heroine, and a sitter for a vil- 
lain-hero. Then you could have an F/4.5 
lens for a witness and a darkroom in which 
to develop the plot. That, at least, would 
be something a little bit different. 
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To the Beginner Who is Long on Brains 
and Short on Cash 


E. L. C. MORSE 


HERE are people in this world, 
it is said, who are tone-deaf: 
XZ X they can’t tell Old Hundred 
eye) from Yankee Doodle. Others are 
anes defective in gustatory ability: 
codfish and turkey taste the same to them. 
There are statistics to show that a consider- 
able number of people can’t distinguish red 
from green traffic signals. The vogue of col- 
ored pictures in Sunday Supplements raises 
the suspicion that many readers lack percep- 
tion of color harmony, of perspective, mass, 
and line. 

In photography there seem to be many 
people who are content to press a button 
and to let George, the corner druggist, do 
the rest. For them a camera is a toy, about 
on a par with a doll that cries or a little 
train of cars that runs in a circle on the car- 
pet floor. It is pretty, it is “cute”, it is mar- 
velous; but that is all and, like children, they 
soon tire of it. 

Others there are who regard a camera as a 
means of expressing their ideas and senti- 
ments of truth and beauty. They would gladly 
go further in the art, but are deterred by 
fear of necessary expense and bother about 
apparatus. They imagine that a very expen- 
sive camera is necessary and an elaborate 
dark room, as well as great technical skill in 
manipulation. 

My object in writing this article is to 
show that really good work in photography 







can be done without elaborate equipment, 


provided one has the artistic temperament 
and is willing to learn from the experiences 
of others. I don’t know any hobby on which 
a fellow can waste so large a sum of money 
with so little profit as on photography, or 
one from which a fellow can derive so much 
real satisfaction with so little expenditure of 
time and money, if properly advised in 
advance. 

The reader will allow me to offer a few 
humble suggestions as to how a person of 
limited money and limited house room may 
accomplish much good work in photography. 
For the past twenty-five years or more, I 
have pursued photography as a hobby and 
as a change from entirely different work 
of a bread-and-butter character. I am not 
connected in any way with any photographic 


concern, have no ax to grind, and am speak- 
ing from my own personal experience in 
amateur photography. I am giving my honest 
opinions about various things, and the reader 
is at liberty to judge of them as he thinks 
proper. 

In order to save money, time, and vexa- 
tion, I have found it advisable to have and 
use a meter. In fact, I use two: Burroughs- 
Wellcome’s calculator (price 75 cents), and 
Watkins’ Bee Meter (price $1.25). The cal- 
culator will give you the right exposure for 
ordinary conditions. But just how much ac- 
tinic power has that light on a certain con- 
dition of haziness or cloud? How deep are 
the shadows under that group of trees? The 
Watkins will tell you accurately. So use 
the two to check each other’s deficiencies ! 
They will in the end save you time, money, 
and profanity. 

I find that a lens hood is a wonderful aid 
to clear, bright pictures and offsets a ten- 
dency to flatness because of reflected rays 
not wanted in the lens. I have tried several, 
but I think a home-made one is the best 
for the amateur. Take a piece of brown 
wrapping paper and make it into a tube 
that fits snugly over the lens-mount. Focus 
at infinity and look through the groundglass 
at the landscape. Use the scissors to cut the 
tube until it does not interfere with any of 
the view on the groundglass. Focus at vari- 
ous distances—even at less than infinity to 
allow for a wide-angle lens—until you are 
satisfied. Take an old inner tube that is 
useless, and cut the rubber corresponding to 
the final shape of the paper lens hood; ce- 
ment it with the rubber-tire cement, and 
you have a lens shade that can be tucked 
away in any old corner of your carrying 
case, is perfectly satisfactory, and costs 
practically no money. If you have a rollfilm 
camera, take off the back and fit a piece of 
groundglass in temporarily for purposes 
above. 

A tripod is often a great convenience and 
sometimes a necessity. Generally a good one 
can be picked up cheap at a pawnshop or 
a camera exchange. But, unless you are an 
expert—which I assume you are not—never 
buy a second-hand camera at a pawnshop; 
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before you buy, take along with you a photo- 
graphic friend who knows cameras. 

I think that you will not go far in photo- 
graphy, especially in portraiture and land- 
scape work, until you appreciate the value of 
pancromatic emulsions. In the ordinary plate 
or film, red comes out black; yellow is black- 
ish, green tolerably fair—in monochrome— 
but blue and violet come out white. Many 
happy families have been almost broken up 
by kind and ignorant photographic friends 
who made portraits with ordinary emulsions. 
Sister Mary has gorgeous Titian red hair, and 
she wore a blue dress when she posed before 
the well-meaning amateur photographer. But 
the print showed her with black hair and 
a white dress. Cousin Jennie had yellow hair 
and a yellow dress, but the print showed her 
in somber black. Darling little Charley had 
lovely baby blue eyes, delicious freckles, and 
his cheeks were the color of a ripe peach. But 
the camera played “hob” with him. On the 
print he showed up with white eyes—a sort 
of albino—his charming freckles appeared 
as black warts, and his cheeks suggested 
African parentage—to the intense disgust of 
his doting mother, who developed homicidal 
proclivities toward the amateur photographer, 
who meant well. What the camera did to 
Aunt Sally’s pet flower garden is a matter 
never referred to in polite company. It is 
unspeakable. 

So I would humbly suggest that the ama- 
teur go to the nearest Kodak store and pur- 
chase say K-1, K-2, and K-3 filters in gela- 
tine—costing about a dollar—and a box of 
Wratten & Wainwright plates—which cost a 
little less than a dollar—or cut films, if he 
prefers. Then get a shallow pill box—or 
make one—that fits nicely over your lens 
mount, cutting away the bottom of the box 
entirely, thus leaving a short tube when the 
cover of the box is removed. Lay the cover 
on a piece of white paper and draw a lead- 
pencil circle about it. Cut this circle out with 
scissors, but a trifle smaller than the lead- 
pencil marks indicate. Using this circle as a 
pattern, cut the gelatine filter to correspond 
in shape and size; but be careful not to touch 
the gelatine with the fingers for fear of marks 
on the sensitive surface. 

In the meanwhile cut out of the top of 
the cover of the pill box a circle a little 
smaller than that of the gelatine circle. In- 
sert the gelatine circle—the filter—in the top 
of the pill box, put the cover back on the 
tube——now on the lens—and you have a per- 








fectly satisfactory holder for your filter—at 
a money cost of perhaps two cents. Get a 
ten-cent aluminum soap box at the local 
“five-and-ten”, pad it with soft paper, and 
keep your filters and holder in it—absolutely 
safe and unharmed. Cut your gelatine filters 
K-2 and K-3 in the same way, and keep them 
in the same way. Or, if you like, you can 
spend a little more money and buy your K-1, 
K-2, and K-3 in glass filters, or you could 
buy a metal holder; but I am trying to show 
how the same result can be accomplished with 
the use of considerably less money. 

One serious drawback about the develop- 
ment of panchromatics in the past has been 
the need of developing them in absolute 
darkness. But the advent of the “desensi- 
tiser’” —Burrough-Wellcome’s, price 60 cents, 
is excellent—has changed all that. You un- 
load your panchromatic plates or films in the 
dark. You soak the emulsion in the desensi- 
tiser—in the dark—for one minute. You then 
proceed to develop them one by one in a tray 
by a light equal to that with which you print 
ordinary prints. You can see exactly what you 
are getting. You may develop for soft con- 
trast or for hard contrast. Your skies will not 
come out in print white, nor your red roses 
black. Freckles on the face will be reasonably 
inconspicuous; your greens will be somewhat 
correctly interpreted in monochrome. Aunt 
Sally’s garden is no longer maligned, and 
the feminine portion of the family will be 
at peace—perhaps. 

Another point worth remembering is that 
the time allowance for pancromatic emul- 
sions varies for the different filters and for 
different emulsions. For example, in the box 
of plates that I have on hand now, I find 
that for sunlight K-1 requires 114 times 
normal; K-2 requires 2 times, and K-3 re- 
quires 21% times. But the next box of plates 
may vary from these figures. So always ex- 
pose according to the maker’s directions. 

It is also true that you can use a filter 
with improved results. on orthochromatic 
emulsions; that is to say, with the usual 
filmpacks and rollfilms. The exposure for 
K-1 may be three times normal, and for K-2 
possibly nine times normal. In such cases the 
yellows and blues may be better than without 
the filter; but the reds are hardly any better. 
“Self-filtered” emulsions are not made in this 
country, so far as I know, but are commonly 
advertised on the other side. With proper 





exposure, they give very fair landscape 
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renderings. In filmpack form they are the 
ne plus ultra of convenience and excellence. 

I am aware that I am now approaching 
controversial subjects, but I want it under- 
stood that I am merely expressing conclu- 
sions based on my own experience. I recom- 
mend that the aspiring amateur of artistic 
leanings buy a box of Wratten & Wainwright 
plates and use them for those comparatively 
rare occasions when correct color-gradations 
in monochrome are necessary, as in home por- 
traits, flowers, and landscapes of variegated 
color. Let him develop them himself one at a 
time, using a desensitiser as noted above. For 
those who, like me, cannot use metol, the 
Kodak pyro-soda powders used for their film- 
pack tanks are excellent. Glass-grooved trays 
are cheap and easily kept clean. The cost of 
development would be less than one cent 
apiece. It is hardly worth while to buy a 
tank; use trays! As a rule, the corner drug- 
store man cannot develop plates without 
scratching or otherwise mauling them. 

For the ordinary run of filmpacks a de- 
veloping tank is excellent. The Eastman is 
the best in my opinion, although there are 
those who swear by—not at—the Dallon 
tanks. Individual films can be taken out of 
packs and developed by hand in trays, if 
particular effects are desired, such as lending 
a little more contrast to a flattish landscape, 
or toning down one that is too contrasty. The 
same tank can be safely used for both de- 
veloping and fixing, if and provided the tank 
is thoroughly and immediately washed in 
hot water so as to remove every trace of 
hypo—but not otherwise. 

As for rollfilms, I find machine develop- 
ment too clumsy and expensive. In my 
opinion, tray development by the amateur is 
more satisfactory. Go to the “five-and-ten” 
and get what is called a “vegetable dish” for 
about ten cents and use that for your de- 
veloping dish. Mine is 9 by 7 inches on the 
top and 2 inches deep. Soup plates will do 
for the hypo. Take a couple of clips to hold 
each end of the rollfilm and see-saw it up 
and down in the vegetable dish. Thus you can 
develop a roll in about six minutes at a cost 
of less than four cents. As a general rule, as 
with plates, you develop until you can see 
the image distinctly through the back of the 
emulsion. 

Nor need the darkroom be an elaborate 
affair—the bathtub is a great convenience for 
washing plates and films. For the latter I 
us e—photographic—clothespins _ provided 


with a hook on the side. I cut sticks to fit 
across the tub so that the films and prints can 
hang in the water when the tub is full. A rub- 
ber hose, attached to the tap, conveys the 
water in a gentle stream to the end of the tub. 
The stopper at the bottom of the tub is ar- 
ranged so as to carry off a little water—the 
hypo sinks to the bottom of the tub—and 
enough water is allowed to run from the fau- 
cet so that there is some constantly escaping 
at the outlet near the faucet, thus giving a 
constant change of water. The plan works 
perfectly—at a cost of perhaps 25 cents for 
equipment and nothing for operation. 

For a darkroom work bench, I lay over the 
further corner of the tub the side of an old 
packing box, with cleats underneath so that 
it will not slide off or work loose. On that I 
lay old newspapers to avoid stains and slop- 
overs. For light I use an Eastman small 
darkroom lamp, costing about a dollar with a 
red glass. This I screw into the regular 
electric fixture, taking care that the beams 
are thrown up toward the ceiling, for safety; 
but the illumination is excellent all over the 
room. 

For printing I have a two-way connection, 
one with the Eastman Safelight—in this case 
a yellow light—and the other for a lamp on 
the work-bench. The latter is a flexible, or 
rather a jointed, stand with a heavy base, 
which I found out among the old traps in the 
garage. Probably one could be easily picked 
up at a second-hand furniture store for a 
little money. Or any kind of a white light 
would do that could be turned off and on. 

I had an amateur printing box, but got 
rid of it because one could not shade and 
“dodge” in printing. So I use an ordinary 
printing frame and, if need be, a piece of 
stiff black paper with an old-fashioned hat- 
pin to hold back printing in a desired place. 
I find it advisable to make notes of time of 
exposure and distance from the light for neg- 
atives that are valuable and likely to need re- 
printing later. I use a Dremmeter—at the 
outrageous price of one dollar—to see what 
exposure to give to a new negative. This 
saves bothering with strips, and after a little 
practice one can compare a strange negative 
with the meter by holding both up to the 
light and make a pretty safe guess at the 
right exposure. 

Of course, there is a good deal that might 
be said about enlargers and the use of 
different kinds of paper and processes to 
produce different effects from the same 
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negative, but I forbear. I am not writing an 
encyclopedia of photography. What I have 
tried to do is to show the ambitious and ar- 
tistic beginner in photography that with 
patience, ingenuity, and no great outlay of 
money, he can accomplish great things and 
lay the foundations for genuine artistic work 
later in life, if he has the inclination. And I 
may say in conclusion that it cost me con- 
siderable money to learn how not to waste 
money in photography. I am offering the 


readers of PHoro-Era MaGazine the benefit 
of my rather long experience in that line. 

If you live near a camera club, visit it. 
Size it up; and, if you like the members, join 
it. You will become familiar with processes 
and equipment that are new and strange to 
you, and you may meet many interesting 
chaps from whom you may—or may not— 
learn something of Art—with a big A. It is 
great fun, and may possibly be profitable 
to you. 


Seven A ges of Snapshooting 


DR. G. R. T. 


HAVE used films, cut roll, and 
pack. I have used plates—plain, 
to the last “chromatics”; papers 
till you couldn’t rest. I've tried 
; ‘em all. Lenses! Oh my !—F’s of 
all tomate. It has cost me money, lots of it 
and good; but best of all, I am still having 
a fine time, getting a “kick” out of each 
new experiment and learning something out 
of every day’s experience. This has been go- 
ing on for thirty-eight years. In that time I 
have learned that what I know is of great 
value, but that each day I lose something 
because of what I do not know. The experi- 
ence of one lifetime is so small, that it pays 
us to absorb what we can from the experi- 
ences of the other fellow. 

I began my experiments in the field of 
photography with a little steel box of a 
camera. I earned it by obtaining subscrip- 
tions for the Youth’s Companion, a weekly 
paper for the youth of the nation. As I said, 
it was a little affair, taking a 21% x 414 plate. 
To load it, I had to retire to a tah and 
put in one plate in the back of said box; 
over this I placed a thick felt pad. Last of 
all, there was a steel cover, like any tele- 
scoping box cover. This cover was held in 
place by an elastic band which had a ring 
in it to fit over the lens-cap and barrel. The 
finder was a tiny box, inside of which was a 
piece of mirror. In the top of this box was 
a tiny hole, through which you looked at the 
picture that was to appear on the plate. To 
make an exposure, the cap was removed and 
carried in a circle upward and to the rear of 
the machine. The distance was governed by 
the strength of the light in which you were 
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working. Bright light required only the re- 
moval and replacement, while weaker light 
required that the cap be carried around to 
the rear and bottom of the camera and back 
again in a circle of about one foot. The tri- 
pod consisted of six pieces of wood about 
half an inch square and about two feet long. 
These were fastened together to form three 
pieces or legs, which were in turn fastened 
to a tin top that screwed to the base of the 
camera. As snapshots were impossible, tripod 
was always left attached to the machine. I 
wonder if any of you old-timers know how 
proud I was of my outfit! 

Well do I remember the first picture that 
I made! It was of one of my mother’s uncles, 
who believed that school-teachers and photo- 
graphers alike were useless members of so- 
ciety. He was very much amused at the idea 
of a fourteen-year-old brat, as he chose to 
dub me, making a picture, and more so be- 
cause I had only a tin box with which to 
do it. Now listen to my manner of doing it! 
The photograph was made in the afternoon 
about three o’clock, on the north side of the 
house, with the subject’s back to whatever 
light there might have been. The side of 
the house was my background. Time, June 
12, and in Wisconsin. Much to the surprise 
of myself and of all my relatives, the ex- 
posure proved correct and the plate was a 
dandy. Uncle grudgingly admitted that it was 
the best “picter” he had ever had made, and 
asked me to make him a dozen therefrom. 
I did, but I never received any remuneration 
for the same, though some of them are still 
in the hands of his family. 

To do all of this work, I had fixed up a 
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closet on the second floor of my aunt’s home 
for a darkroom. As if it were only yester- 
day, I can remember the development of 
this wonderful plate, the fixing, and finally 
the making and fixing of the prints there- 
from. After many days of work with my ma- 
chine, and plates that I purchased from time 
to time, I made up my mind that I wanted 
to have a talk with a real photographer. Ac- 
cordingly, one day I screwed up my courage 
and asked for a day off and for the use of 
“Old Doll” and the family buggy, a creak- 
ing old affair of the top variety. I wanted to 
go to Dodgeville, the county seat sixteen 
miles away, where there was a gentleman of 
the old school who had made all of the pic- 
tures of our family that I had ever seen. 
After much persuasion, I was granted the 
day and the dear old mare and buggy. I 
arose early that morning and drove to the 
county seat. I was sitting on the step waiting 
long before the great man arrived to open 
his place of business for the day. His name 
was McElhose. I suppose that he is long 
since dead. Timidly I stated my errand. Up 
to that time I had never known that I was 
a comedian; but I must have been, for he 
burst into a paroxysm of laughter before I 
was through. As soon as he could control his 
glee, he informed me that I had better grow 
up before I monkeyed with the honorable 
calling of photography. He also ordered me 
to get out, as he was a very busy man. Per- 
haps he was, but he never was busy with any 
of the business of my family after I had re- 
lated my experience with him. 

My experience with this gentleman did 
not particularly dampen my ardor. I had 
driven sixteen miles to interview a photo- 
grapher and I was going to do so, if I had to 
drive to the next town, twelve miles farther 
on. After arriving at the latter decision, I 
remembered that I had eaten an early break- 
fast and that I was hungry. I decided on a 
lunch of cheese and crackers before start- 
ing on my further journey. Accordingly, I 
visited the store of an old friend of my 
father and purchased my lunch, which I pro- 
ceeded to eat while walking down the street 
to the barn where I had parked “Old Doll’. 
On my way I spied one of those “galleries”’ 
mounted on wheels. It was on a vacant lot, 
and seemed to be doing a land-office busi- 
ness in small photographs. Remembering my 
rebuff by the other man of the camera, I tim- 
idly approached this seeming palace. At the 
door I was confronted by a jolly-looking 


young fellow, whom I shall never forget. He 
gave me the “once over” and cheerily greeted 
me with: “Hello! Bub, what can I do for 
you?” This joyous greeting rather took me 
off my feet; but I recovered enough to tell 
him bashfully that I had a small camera and 
had made several pictures. Immediately he 
was all attention and asked to see some of my 
work. Proudly I displayed the great picture 
—that of my uncle—and several pictures of 
the hired men and girls at the farm. I also 
had a number of pictures of buildings and 
landscapes. Gravely he took them and began 
to ask me many questions. I showed him the 
plates and prints. He never smiled once, nor 
did he allow his eyes to show any amuse- 
ment. I shall always love this man’s mem- 
ory, because, today, I can imagine why he 
invited me into the “galery” as he called it. 
He showed me plate after plate and prints 
from them. With each of them he gave me a 
lecture. He took me into his darkroom and 
showed many of the mysteries that I had 
been unable to grasp from the limited library 
that I had been able to purchase. When sit- 
ters, as he called his patrons, would come 
in, he posed them, all the while telling me 
just what each movement meant—just why 
light was cut off here and why a reflector 
was placed in another place. In fact, some of 
the lectures on light and lighting that he gave 
me that day are still part of my stock in 
trade, after thirty-eight years. So interested 
was he in his lectures to me that he did not. 
nor did I, remember that there was such a 
thing as dinner. The sun was well on its way 
toward the west before I realised that I must 
start for home. I can still see his face as he 
talked to me that day. It fairly shone with 
love of his profession. He afterwards became 
one of the foremost photographers in the 
State of Wisconsin. I have listened to many 
lectures since that day, but none of them 
made the impression on me that his did. To- 
day when I look at one of my up-to-the-min- 
ute cameras and the work that I do with it, 
I can’t help letting my mind run back to 
that friend of mine and his outfit and the 
work that he did. One of my cameras would 
buy his whole outfit; but I wonder if I shall 
ever be able to turn out the work that he did. 
even with my equipment and accessories. 
We moved to the city in the fall and I 
entered the high school. Money was scarce. 
but I managed to get an odd job here and 
there and thus keep myself in plates, papers. 
and chemicals. Because of the scarcity of 
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money, I had to be content with my little 
steel box; but I was getting somewhere. I 
never lost an opportunity to visit the large 
studios in the city. None of them, however, 
were operated by men like my friend of the 
rolling studio. One day, to my great joy, I 
managed to get a job for which I was paid 
with one of those old “You push the button, 
we do the rest” boxes. It made 4 x 5 pictures. 
I don’t remember what the lens was; but 
like David Harum’s first “Hoss”, it was a 
“thorer bred”. I thought that I had “ar- 
rived” when I obtained this camera. I made 
considerable money with it by making pic- 
tures of the men in the shops where I worked 
during my vacations, and later around saw- 
mills and threshing outfits that I was sent to 
repair and start for their owners. I was never 
without subjects for pictures. I still have 
some of those plates—but more about that 
later. The only fault that I could find with 
this camera was that I did not get the op- 
portunity to do my own developing of the 
plates. 

Because of my inability to do all of my 
own work, I soon traded this outfit for a 
bunglesome magazine-plate machine, also a 
4 x 5. In this machine there were twelve 
metal plateholders in a magazine. As fast as 
an exposure was made the plates fell for- 
ward into a light-tight container, where they 
remained until time for development. After 
a few months with this camera, I ran afoul 
of the new-fangled rollfilm. Immediately I 
saw the advantages thereof and again was 
on the lookout for a camera in which I could 
use the new medium. Not long after this, I 
managed to earn enough money to purchase 
one of the new outfits. It was one of those 
natural-wood-finished box cameras, which 
soon was scratched and marred until it looked 
like the original sin; but it delivered the pic- 
tures. I could do all the work myself and 
I made some money with it. 

Then came the Spanish-American War. I 
enlisted, and as a First Lieuterant in a regi- 
ment of Uncle Sam’s engineers, I went nearly 
twice around the world, visiting China, 
Japan, India, Samoa, Australia, and the 
Hawaiian Islands. Be it said to my eternal 
regret that no camera accompanied me. This 
was partly my own fault, and partly because 
of regulations forbidding cameras in the 
hands of members of the Army. If I had it 
to do over again, I think that I should break 
regulations and take a camera along. 

On my return to civil life I was “busted” 


financially, as are many of the Army men. I 
had no camera, as one of my family had ap- 
propriated my old one and had traded it for 
something that would be of use to him but 
of no value to me. While in the University 
of Chicago, Ill., I managed, by scrimping 
and often going hungry, to save money 
enough to purchase a camera of the folding 
type. It was a 4 x 5 plate outfit. The in- 
struction book that came with it sorely 
tangled me up, and I finally discarded it and 
went back to methods that I had learned with 
my first love. But the plateholders leaked. 
Sometimes I forgot to pull the slide; at other 
times I forgot to replace the slide and pulled 
the holder out, thus ruining the exposure. 
In short, it was a trial to me, and I soon 
made my sister a present of the blankety- 
blank thing. I think that she has it yet. After 
this, I obtained a 314 x 31% rollfilm camera. 
Again I was in my glory. I began to live 
again. I loved rollfilms and still do. 

My next venture was with a rollfilm outfit 
of the 4 x 5 size. This camera was the only 
one of its kind that I have ever seen. The 
film was placed in a box contrivance with a 
flexible slide over the film opening. This 
whole part of the equipment could be lifted 
up and the subject focused on a groundglass. 
I lost this camera by lending it to a sup- 
posed friend. The World War again called 
me, and I left home thinking that it would 
be safe in his hands; but when I returned 
and asked for it, he had forgotten the fact 
that he had ever borrowed it from me. The 
only person who can use one of my cameras 
now is my son, and he is proficient in their 
use. About the time that I purchased this 
camera, I purchased a little vest-pocket out- 
fit. It has traveled with me ever since and 
is still going strong. Last year I had the old 
bellows replaced with a new one and the 
back made into an autographic one. 

I use this camera a good deal on the the- 
ory that one would not use a “Big Bertha” to 
shoot sparrows with; I can enlarge anything 
that I can get with it, and it is much hand- 
ier to carry than a larger outfit. Another 
feature is the fact that I can get it into 
action while I am thinking about getting 
the other larger cameras out of their cases. 
Of all my battery of cameras, little old V. P. 
is my closest companion. Wherever I go, it 
is either under my arm in a holster of my 
own make or in a coat pocket. 

My first love was a 214 x 414 equipment. 
Today, I am still partial to the same size, but 
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it is a rollfilm outfit and cost me many times 
what the first one did. I like the Graflex; 
but I cannot help feeling a little pang of re- 
gret when I think that I, in some manner, 
lost my first, little, old tin-box camera. 

As yet, I have not tried my hand with the 
movie cameras. Maybe I shall, some day, 
when I get a little more time from relieving 
the aches and pains of the public. 

Earlier in this article I hinted that I still 
had some of my early films and plates. I 
have a method of caring for my films and 
prints that I believe is worth passing on to 
the rest of the fraternity. I keep my eye out 
at all the jewelry stores for those large cloth- 
bound catalogs of the jewelry houses. These 
are made up on fine calendered paper. I cut 
the leaves, leaving every fifth leaf. On this 
leaf I paste envelopes that will fit the film 
or plate. On the outside of the envelope 
I print the name of the subject, under it I 
paste a print from the film enclosed. Below 
that I paste a paper telling what I have done 
with it, to whom I have sold it, whether or 
not I enlarged it, and a full history of it. 





Next I divide the book into departments. 
For instance, I like to make cloud pictures. 
I place a tab on the edge of a leaf with the 
word clouds printed thereon. Then I leave 
several pages blank. On these pages I put 
nothing but cloud pictures, with their histor- 
ies. I have another department for nature 
studies, another for landscapes, and so on. I 
use book for each or size of 
film. These books are not only an index but 


one amera, 
they are also an album and are very inter- 


esting because of the _ histories and 
descriptions. 

Brothers of the world of snapshots, how 
many of you can equal my record? Let us 
hear from you for the benefit and pleasure 
of all! 

[ We hope that our readers will accept Dr. 
Richards’ friendly challenge and give us their 
photographic experiences down through the 
years. As we have said a number of times, it 
does us all good to stop long enough to really 
value photography of today as compared to 
photography of yesterday.—Eprror. | 


Speaking of Photography 
1V—Photographing Clouds Over Water 
A. H. BEARDSLEY 


FEW years ago I made a picture 
of Lake Winnepesaukee which 
included an exceptionally fine 
cloud effect. It was published in 
this magazine and one or two 
others. Soon after it appeared, letters began 
to come in asking for information with regard 
to the plate or film used, the filter, exposure, 
developer, and so on. Frankly, I was sur- 
prised at the interest shown in a_ picture 
which better than 
many others of a similar subject. However, 
I was not prepared to receive a number of 
letters in which the writers very courteously 
inferred that I must be quite wrong with 
regard to the data for my picture. The thing 
which seemed to jar my correspondents was 
that this cloud effect was obtained with a 
Vest-Pocket Ansco camera, Eastman rollfilm, 
no filter, and an exposure of 1/25 at F/16, 
4 p.M., on an August afternoon. My friends 
insisted that I must have used a filter and a 
panchromatic plate or film. 





seemed to me to be no 


In view of the unusual interest shown, I 
checked matters carefully and found that my 
data were absolutely correct. That being true, 
how did I happen to obtain such an un- 
usually fine result? Surely, my equipment 
was no better than thousands of other 
cameras of moderate price. After several 
weeks of observation and experiment, I was 
led to advance the following possible solu- 
tion: namely, that cloud effects photographed 
over water were rendered to advantage be- 
cause light was reflected upward to the under 
sides of the clouds, and thus roundness and 
depth of form were obtained without filter 
or panchromatic film. The same clouds hover- 
ing over a green landscape would, it seems 
to me, fail to benefit from any reflection, and 
so would not have roundness and depth unless 
a filter and panchromatic material were used. 
As clouds are such an important part of 
every outdoor composition, I hope that this 
little story will prompt my readers to give 
us the benefit of their experience 
observation. 


and 
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My Camera Window 


RALPH D. HARTMAN 


JHE first pictures on my ground- 
glass as I recollect were leafy 
frames encircling blue sky and 
white, fleecy clouds in spring- 
time—blue sky—downy wisps of 
vapor floating through space—an intriguing 
bird or two in winged flight—the tips of 
many budding trees—a colorful wheat field 
—and away off toward where night descends, 
a line of purple haze; and then, just above 
the eternal hills, behind which hides the god 
of day, heavily brushed with rose and gold 
and violet, floated the Rainbow Barge to the 
Land of Dreams—or, if you please, stood 
the Fiery Dragon blocking the passage of 
Prince Charming. 

Later, my groundglass showed me a great 
grimy, smoky city—a community of cinders 
and gases and noise—a place of energy, en- 
terprise and—dreams. 

Black jagged outlines of buildings and 
spires against an orange sky like a giant 
crosscut saw being drawn across a flaming 
forest. What did such a scene mean to me 
standing, red-faced, beneath the dark cloth 
and gazing intently on the picture before me? 

Youth, arrogant and selfish. Power, ambi- 
tion, wealth—poverty! Old age—death! I 
snap the shutter—the picture is—gone! 




















Other pictures appeared on my ground- 
glass. I wonder if words can really describe 
their sadness and beauty! Glimpses of fairy- 
land between arched rocks in dream valleys. 
The tramp, tramp, tramp of marching thou- 
sands on their way to glory—or death. 

Blue and green thunder as it flings itself 
earthward at Niagara. 

Black and charred masts of evergreens and 
firs outraged by the god of fire. 

Placid lakes and tinted hillsides in lazy 
perspective. 

Crooning daisies and sobbing rivers; laugh- 
ing grasses and lazy cattle. 

Tremendous furnances belching forth myr- 
iads of molten stars and star dust. 

The hurried flight of summer birds as the 
painted leaves begin to blend with the drear 
brown earth. 

The snow-capped peaks of distant moun- 
tains; a world withdrawn—a world beyond 
the scourge of man—a world where God is 
only a little way apart. Silent spaces—hurry- 
ing throngs—cold, drizzly rains—wet pave- 
ments—winter. Verily the groundglass of my 
camera is a window wherein one may view 








the world. 
Thru the Darkroom Door. 


Fear Is a Habit 


SQIHEN the habit of letting some 
other person take the initiative, 
or of proceeding only after a 
cautious survey, has been long 
established, a very serious bar- 
rier to success has been set up. There is no 
need to be foolhardy and to rush into all en- 
counters when discretion surely warns against 
it. But, on the other hand, there is an attitude 
of mind, quite common, of never getting 
started until it is obvious that only success 
will be the outcome. This type of person 
ventures nothing and gains nothing in 





consequence. 

To cure this tendency only one thing is 
necessary, and that is the adoption of a new 
rule of procedure. In the future, when a 
situation arises that calls for a decision or 
some immediate action, and the natural ten- 
dency is to draw back and think it over first, 





try, instead, throwing your encumbering cau- 
tion to the winds and forging ahead. Dash 
into the middle of your problem and wrestle 
with it, trusting as Teddy Roosevelt did in 
the faith that “God will see you out of it.” 

By this change in attitude, instead of the 
overcautious, vacillating person you formerly 
were, the ineffectual person whose decisions 
bore no weight because of his everlasting 
hesitancy, you will be laying the foundations 
of a vigor and push that will win for you 
the reputation of dynamic energy and the 
respect that other doubters always feel for 
one who is not afraid to go ahead, no matter 
how uncertain the way appears. 

Assurance in your own ability to win out 
instills in others this same belief, for nothing 
destroys fears and doubts as surely as action 
that disregards their existence. Contact. 
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Photo-Manufacturers and Dealers 


LTHOUGH it is true that photographic 


manufacturers and dealers are in busi- 
ness to make money, we believe that ama- 
teur and professional photographers should 
not forget that service—for which there is 
often no cash return—is an important part 
of the entire photographic industry. Further- 
more, we should all bear in mind that were 
it not for photographic manufacturers and 
dealers most of us would not progress very 
far in the art and science of photography. 
It is interesting to note that in a number of 
cases the suggestions of amateur and profes- 
sional photographers have resulted in many 
of the cameras and accessories which are so 
effective today. In short, we are indebted to 
the photographic industry for making a re- 
ality of many a photographic dream. 

Modern methods of sales promotion are 
sometimes forced to a point where the ulti- 
mate consumer is made to feel that certain 
products are placed on the market and then 
figuratively crammed down his _ throat, 
whether he likes it or not. Although this may 
be true in some cases, we believe that photo- 
graphic dealers and manufacturers endeavor 
to place on the market only those articles 
which are of real value to the amateur and 
professional photographer. To be sure, some 
mistakes are made, at times, in the matter of 
judgment as to the value of a certain article. 
However, this is true of any industry. It is 
not an easy matter to sense the public taste, 
nor to know in advance how certain equip- 
ment will function in actual practice. There 
are comparatively few items now on the 
photographic market which fail to justify 
their manufacture. Never before, since the 
commercial development of photography, 
has there been the amazing array of lenses, 
cameras, and accessories available for the 
discriminating amateur and _ professional 
photographer to examine. In virtually every 
branch of photography there is now the 
greatest variety of splendid equipment from 
which to choose just the right lens, camera, 


and accessory to meet individual requirements. 


There is one outstanding fact which de- 


serves recognition from us all, and that is 
the tremendous fund of practical informa- 
tion which, upon request, manufacturers and 
dealers gladly supply free of charge. The 
interesting and practical descriptive matter 
which the photographic industry sends to 
inquirers contains the last word in research 
in every branch of photography. Although 
it is true that advertising a certain product 
prompts the preparation of this information, 
yet nearly every bit of descriptive matter 
contains general facts which may be applied 
to photographic work, whatever the product 
used may be. Many catalogs are really 
photographic textbooks. For example, an ex- 
cellent knowledge of optics may be obtained 
from the descriptive matter now issued by 
the leading manufacturers of lenses. The fact 
that simple, non-technical language is used 
makes these catalogs all the more valuable to 
the beginner and advanced worker alike. 

In the branch of visual education, photo- 
graphic manufacturers and deelers have pre- 
pared and issued invaluable information of 
practical value to boards of education and to 
teachers. Very true, this is furnished with the 
purpose of promoting sales; but this fact 
does not make the information any the less 
valuable. 

Granting again that the manufacturers and 
dealers are in business to make money, we 
cannot lose sight of the fact that it is their 
products and services which make possible 
the remarkable advance in astronomy, photo- 
microphy, science, aérial photography, color 
photography, and motion-pictures. Photo- 
graphy is now one of the important depart- 
ments of nearly every large manufacturing 
company, public service corporation, rail- 
road, steamship company, State and Federal 
Government department, educational institu- 
tion, and hospital. 

All of which leads us to feel that amateur 
and professional photographers have reason 
to give credit to photographic manufacturers 
and dealers for making possible our enjoy- 
ment and progress in photography. Even 
though money-making is the basis of it all, 
there is a human, friendly service which goes 
with it—and that is above price. 
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OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Closing the 5th day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Monthly Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








5. Prints receiving points become the property 
of Pxoto-Era Magazine, unless for special rea- 


Awards 


First Place ................-. 10 Points sons. This does not prevent the photographer 
Second Place ...........-..05. 7 Points from disposing of other prints from such negatives 
Third Place ..............-.+. 5 Points after he shall have received official recognition. 
Honorable Mention ........... 4 Points 


(a) The person having the highest number of 
points at the end of the year, December 15, 1931, 
will receive an engraved silver cup; the next two 
highest, smaller engraved silver cups; and the 
next five highest, one-year subscriptions to PHoto- 
Era MaGaZzine. 

(b) All who win awards receive Certificates. 

(c) Those who win an Honorable Mention 
Award and are not regular subscribers, or have 
not been regular subscribers, will receive PHoro- 
Era Macazine for six months, with the compli- 
ments of the publishers. 

(d) No competition-pictures are sold, ex- 
changed, or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to 
the maker of the picture. 

(e) All competition-pictures not returned are 
used to make up the Puoto-Era Picture ExnHtsit 
which is sent to schools, libraries, museums, cam- 
era clubs, and to responsible organisations for 
exhibition-purposes, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to all. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered. 
Composition, exposure, and photo-finishing must 
be done by the competitor. 

8. Mounts must not be larger than 16 x 20 
inches. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear on the back the maker’s 





name and address, and the title of the picture, 
and should be accompanied by a letter, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, make, 
type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, devel- 
oper, and printing-process. Entries which do not 
comply with this rule will be omitted. Enclose 
return postage. Data blanks sent at request. 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only 
when return-postage at the rate of one cent for 
each two ounces is sent with data. 

7. Overseas competitors may send prints for 
several competitions at the same time. This will 
facilitate packing and _ reduce _ transportation 
charges. 


AWARDS—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed March 5, 1931 
Edward L. Gockeler 
Charles Linke 
Howard G. Dine 


First Place 
Second Place 


Third Place . 


Honorable Mention: Roy and Brownie Adams; Carmine Albanese; Edward Alenius; Edward Andres; 
Edward Bafford; Axel Bahnsen; Allan F. Barney; Fred Beidleman; Edith H. Bethune; Paul Bras; 
Dr. Glen H. Broyles; Don Burkhart; Harold Carey; A. W. Clark; Edward C. Cohan; J. A. Couty; 
Leland H. Croscup; J. Daniels; R. W. Dawson; Carl Demaree; Beatrice M. Dine; Harry B. Fisher; 
George W. French; A. F. Gatow, Jr.; George M. Gerhard; Emily Hayden; Zoltan Herezegh; Lionel 
Heymann; U. Stephen Johnson; Sorab J. Kharegat; Dr. K. Koike; Edouard C. Kopp; Fred G. Korth; 
Alma R. Lavenson; Onn M. Liang; C. P. Martin; Kusutora Matsuki; H. P. Morris; Glendora Nichols; 
Dr. B. J. Ochsner; G. Hilliard Ross; E. J. G. Schermerhorn; Virginia Semple; Dr. F. F. Sornberger; 
Harry W. Story; Dr. Max Thorek; Heinz Timm; Arthur M. Tomlinson; Elmer P. Trevors; 
William O. Yates. 
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WINTER-SPORT 
EDWARD L. GOCKELER 
FIRST PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 
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MEDITATION 





CHARLES LINKE 


SECOND PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Our Monthly Competition 


Tose who may have felt that a beginner stood 
very little chance of winning an award in our 
competition, as it is now being conducted, may be 
interested to know that Mr. Gockeler, who won 
First Place with his striking winter sport picture, 
was in the beginners’ class for many months prior 
to the change in competition rules and that by 
consistent sending of prints and sincere effort he 
finally won First Place in competition with many 
pictorialists with years of experience. In short, 
he furnishes convincing evidence that the beginner 
has equal chance with the leading pictorialist in 
our competitions, provided he can produce the 
pictures that merit the attention of the judges. 
It should be noted that Mr. Gockeler and Dr. Max 
Thorek, F.R.P.S., are tied for first place this 
month on Our Competition Scoreboard. 

“Winter Sport” is almost poster-like in its 
effect. The values in the snow, shadows, and moun- 
tains are beautifully rendered, and in the original 
print even the frosty breath of the young lady 
may be clearly seen. Furthermore, the picture is 
a study in composition. The figures are balanced 


by just a show of trees to the right and to a 
certain extent by the mountains in the background. 
There is no question about the center of interest. 
The sloping hill and the mountains lead directly 
to the figures. Although there is no action, yet 
there is the suggestion of it in the position of the 
young lady. It takes but little imagination to con- 
ceive of a striking poster in color, which could 
be used to feature winter sports. We compliment 
Mr. Gockeler on his success and hope that his 
experience will be an encouragement to other be- 
ginners who may feel that they have no chance 
in our competitions. 

Data: Made at Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, 
New York; 3A Kodak; lens F/7.7; stop F/16; 
color screen five times; January, 11 a.m.; brilliant, 
clear light; 1/5-second exposure; Ilford pan- 
chromatic roll film; developer; Eastman special 
film paper; M.Q. tubes; printing paper; Cyko 
Crystal Stipple; below zero weather. 

“Meditation”, by Charles Linke, is an especially 
good genre. Doubtless our readers will recall hav- 
ing seen many fine women of an earlier generation 
who are of the type depicted by Mr. Linke. It 
is women such as this one who make up the very 
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HAMBURG COVE 


HOWARD G. DINE 


THIRD PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


backbone of our nation. They are wives and 
mothers who have experienced life and toil. They 
have had neither the time nor the opportunity to 
think much of clothes and beauty shops. Theirs 
has been the daily problem of making ends meet. 
To be sure, we may be wrong in our supposition; 
but at any rate, this picture causes our thoughts 
to follow this line of reasoning. We feel that the 
success of this picture lies in the very fact that 
it causes us to think. Although the print is in a 
rather low key, yet there is strength to the com- 
position, and the character of the face is well 
portrayed. Surely, if our supposition be true, the 
woman of this sterling type merits the considera- 
tion of our pictorialists just as truly as the por- 
trayal of the beautiful women of society and 
the stage. 

Data: Made in Chicago, Ill.; 9 x 12-centimeter 
Ideal B camera; Zeiss lens; 5% focal length; stop, 
F/4.5; light, 1000-watt; 1/5-second exposure; 
Eastman Portrait panchromatic film; M.Q. de- 
veloper; Opal printing paper from paper negative. 

“Hamburg Cove”, by Howard G. Dine, is a 
picture which, when analysed, might appear to 
be lacking in subject material, but this very fact 
makes the result all the more convincing; because 
when a pictorialist can take what might be con- 
sidered poor subject material and work it up into 
an attractive composition, he has accomplished 
something really worth while. Although the old 
barn is unquestionably the center of interest, yet 
how well it is placed and how attractively it is 
introduced! The grasses in the foreground break 
up what would be an otherwise blank expanse of 
water. The shadow of the barn leads the eye from 


the grasses to the boats, and then from there it 
is no effort at all for the eye to reach the barn 
itself. There is something pleasing, quiet, and 
peaceful about the scene, and one cannot help 
learning that even an old barn in the right setting 
can become almost a thing of beauty. The more 
one studies this picture, the more one realises 
that the best in pictorial photography is not neces- 
sarily the subject material, but rather the skill of 
the pictorialist himself. 

Data: Made in Old Lyme, Conn.; 3% x 4% 
Graflex camera; Wollensak Verito lens; focal 
length 642; stop, F/5.6; color screen K1; August 
A.M.; bright light; 1/10-second exposure; East- 
man Portrait Panchromatic film; A.B.C. pyro 
developer; printing paper; Defender Velour 
Black D. 


oy 


Progasty there’s no other sensation like drop- 
ping a Hershey chocolate bar in your pocket on a 
warm Sunday and coming across it later in the 
week affectionately wrapped around your favorite 
sky filter. Through the Darkroom Door. 


Ir a man, even one on a small salary, but 
resolutely resists the temptation to have a little 
fun occasionally and forms the habit of system- 
atic saving, in twenty-five years or so he will have 
enough money to take advantage of a business 
opportunity and lose it all in a lump. 

The Boston Mail. 
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Points 
Edward L. Gockeler... 22 
Dr. Max Thorek. . . .22 
Edith H. Bethune 20 
Carl Demaree .. 20 
Sorab J. Kharegat 20 
J. K. Hodges . 18 
Roy and Brownie Adams. .16 
Paul Bras .. 16 
J. Daniels .. 16 
R. W. Dawson 16 
Harry B. Fisher . 16 
Dr. Kelley Hale . 16 
Dr. K. Koike 16 
Fred G. Korth 16 
Kusutora Matsuki .. 16 
A. E. Moebs 16 
Corrado Sallustio .. 16 
Dr. Irving B. Ellis 15 
George W. French . 15 
Charles Linke .. 15 
Melvin Martinson 15 
Allan F. Barney . .14 
E. J. G. Schermerhorn .14 
Edward Bafford . 13 
Alexander Clair 12 
A. W. Clark .. 13 
Leland H. Croscup 12 
Waldemar Glass .. 12 
Zoltan Herczegh .. 12 
Frederick J. Hermann 12 
Lionel Heymann ,12 
Alma R. Lavenson 12 
Walter Lipkau ... .12 
C. P. Martin 12 
William J. McCune 12 
A. G. Niido 12 
Thomas Scott 12 
Dr. F. F. Sornberger 12 
A. M. Tomlinson 12 
J. C. Wedekind 12 
Arthur M. Underwood 9 
Carmine Albanese 8 
Edward Andres 8 
Axel Bahnsen 8 
Roland F. Beers 8 


MARCH 5, 1931 


Fred Beidleman . 
Matthews S. Beros ..... 
Dr. Glen H. Broyles 
C. H. Clapper . 

J. A. Couty ; 
James M. Dille 
William J. Ennever 
Edwin W. Gantt . 

EK. Graham 

Earl Gray 

M. Gurrie .. 

M. Itoh . 
Edouard C. Kopp 
Ladis A. Lisy : 
John C. Moddejonge 
H. P. Morris : 
Henry Y. Okiyama 
William M. Reyes 
Harry W. Story . 
Martin Vos 

T. R. Wiley . 
Leonard Purin 
Howard G. Dine 
Hifumu Miyamoto 
Edward Alenius . 

J. M. Banerjee 
James A. Bell 

Louis F. Brook 

John L. Brun 

Don Burkhart 
Harold Carey . 
Edward C. Cohan 
Daniel De Voe 
Beatrice M. Dine 
William C. Duncan 
J. H. Field 

E. P. Fleming 

A. F. Gatow, Jr. 
George M. Gerhard 
Samuel Grierson 
Arthur W. Grumbine 
William F. Happich 
Emily Hayden 
Gertrude Hennig 

R. R. Jarrett 


Points 
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U. Stephen Johnson 
Theo Kay 

Robert S. Knerr 
Arthur J. Lang 
Dr. Davies Lazear 
Joseph F. Leggett 
Isidore Levitan 
Arnold D. Lewis 
Onn M. Liang 
Erwin Marty ‘ 
Henry J. Matthies 
F. Meyer .... 

M. G. Monani 
William F. Murden 
C. Nabuco 
Glendora Nichols 
W. C. Niesen 

Dr. B. J. Ochsner 
N. Okada 

Alfred Petrick 
W. H.C. Pillsbury 
J. B. Priddy . 
John S. Purdy 
Hugo Raeth 
Gaston Remy 

G. Hilliard Ross . 
A. E. Rutenbeck 
John O. Scudder . 
Virginia Semple 
Cc. A. Shaw 

kK. E. Skinner 
James Simpson . 
Albert B. Street 
Dorothy Thompson 
Heinz Timm 

L. H. Townsend 
A. L. Tracy 
Elmer P. Trevors 
Yoneo Usami 
Annie Watkins 
Adeline Winter 
Pauline E. Wolfe 
George P. Wright 
William O. Yates 
Gino Zenier 


Points 
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A. H. BEARDSLEY 









Wirn the arrival of warm, sunshiny days, most 
of us become afflicted with an illness which some- 
one has called “spring fever”. The symptoms are 
particularly prevalent in moments of leisure, espe- 
cially if one happens to be where the bright, warm 
sunshine seems to cover one completely with its 
comforting rays. Some of us think of the open 
road, others of the mountains, and still others of 
the open sea and a yacht. Our front cover this 
month was selected not only because it was an 
interesting marine, a beautiful yacht, and timely; 
but because, as our readers view it, they may get 
some pleasure from just imagining that it is their 
yacht and that they are free to sail the seven seas. 
And so, figuratively, we may all start on a summer 
cruise which we hope will result in pictures of 
rare beauty and interest. 

We are indebted to Mr. Street for some inter- 
esting information in connection with his picture 
of “The Corsair”. In the first place, this yacht is 
owned by J. P. Morgan and is one of the largest 
and most beautiful afloat. Secondly, the picture 
was made with a seventeen-inch Dallmeyer Dallon 
telephoto lens; and for that reason the photo- 
grapher seems to be near the yacht, although the 
picture was made out on the Atlantic Ocean, 
many miles from land. Mr. Street further adds 
that he used his telephoto lens exclusively at the 
races and that he had no time to change lenses. 
Furthermore, there was a heavy rolling swell, 
which made the ship he was on very unsteady, 
and he did not wish to take the risk of possibly 
losing a lens overboard while attempting to make 
a change. It is interesting to note that he adds 
the observation that a telephoto lens, in such cir- 
curnstances as a boat race, is excellent when a pic- 
ture of the side of a vessel is made; but when a 
ship is photographed bow-on, Mr. Street points 
out that there is a tendency to pull the bow and 
stern together and thus give little effect to depth. 
In his picture he thinks that the bowsprit ap- 
pears to be shoved back into the hull and the 
stern brought up amidships. To add to the diffi- 
culty at the moment, the yacht was settling down 
into the trough of a heavy following sea. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Street says that his 8%4-inch Carl 
Zeiss lens would have given true perspective; but, 
on the other hand, the pictures of this race had 
to be made from great distances, and in conse- 
quence the telephoto lens was the best equipment 
to use. 

Data: Made on the Atlantic Ocean at the Inter- 
national Cup Races; 4 x 5 Graflex D camera; 
Dallon lens; 17-inch focal length; stop F/5.6; 
color screen K2; September 17, about 3.30 p.m.; 
sunlight; 1/75-second exposure; Eastman Portrait 
panchromatic film; A.B.C. developer; printed on 
Old Master Buff. Photographed into the sun with 
a heavy ground swell rolling the steamer. 

One cannot think of O. C. Reiter without im- 
mediately thinking of the Pittsburgh Salon. For 
many years the direction of the annual photo- 
graphic salons in Pittsburgh was under the super- 








vision of Mr. Reiter, who, with those associated 
with him, unquestionably made the Pittsburgh 
Salon what it is today. Having served many years 
and given abundantly of his time and effort, Mr. 
Reiter is now enjoying relief from the exacting 
duties which he carried on for many years, and 
is devoting his time to those pictorial activities 
which he has always wanted the leisure to enjoy. 
However, his interest in the Pittsburgh Salon is 
just as keen as ever and he is still serving on the 
Executive Committee. We consider ourselves very 
fortunate to have Mr. Reiter’s hearty co-operation 
in the matter of his beautiful illustration “The 
Husbandman”, and his interesting article on “Why 
I Am a Pictorial Photographer”. There are few 
men who have had a wider or more fruitful ex- 
perience in pictorial photography than Mr. Reiter. 
He selected the picture which is the frontispiece of 
this issue, and it is in keeping with the time of 
year, which to many pictorialists is the most beau- 
tiful of all. “The Husbandman” has _ received 
recognition at a number of salons, and without 
question it is one of the best landscapes which Mr. 
Reiter has produced. 

The picture of the author at work is just a sug- 
gestion of the field of pictorial effort in which 
Mr. Reiter has obtained international recognition. 
He has seemed to catch the very spirit and life- 
throb of the great steel industry. Doubtless, he 
chose landscape subjects now and again as a 
diversion from what might be called his specialty, 
and “The Husbandman” is the result. We again 
express our appreciation to Mr. Reiter, not only 
for his co-operation, but also for all that he has 
done for photography throughout the world. 

Data: Made in Western Pennsylvania; 34% x 444 
Special Kodak; B. & L. Zeiss lens; 7-inch focal 
length; stop F/8; September, 4 p.m.; hazy bright 
light 1/25-second exposure; Ortho plate; pyro- 
satechin developer; chloride printing paper; final 
print from paper negative; foreground and sky 
separate negatives; no sky in original negative; 
enlarged paper negative from positive. 

The article by Raymond Adams, “Thoreau and 
the Photographers”, seems to us to present a 
thought which we have not seen mentioned to any 
great extent. There is doubtless a field for quali- 
fied photographers in connection with the pub- 
lished works of many of our great American 
authors. We hope that this article will stimulate 
increased interest in this particular field of photo- 
graphic effort. The illustrations by Mr. Tolman 
are included by way of bringing out just what 
book-illustration by photography really means. It 
is not always possible to make pictures of pictorial 
beauty in connection with book-illustrations. Mr. 
Tolman was obliged to work along very definite 
lines and to confine himself strictly to the text. 
As a matter of fact, this apparent limitation is 
exactly what makes his photographs all the more 
valuable. The reader knows that the scene por- 
trayed is the very one which Thoreau himself de- 
scribed and loved. 









“Thoreau’s Cove, South Side.” This view was 
made at “low tide” on Walden Pond. Thoreau 
noted a seven-year interval between tides. At high 
water the beach is practically covered, and the 
water is waist deep on “the bar” jutting out from 
the point. 

“Thoreau’s Cove, North Side.” A view of the 
cove in Walden Pond at one of the “low tides” 
which Thoreau observed to recur at seven-year 
intervals. 

“Walden Pond, Toward the West.” A view 
which indicates the steep bank or shore of Walden 
Pond and which shows the pines of Heywood’s 
Peak. 

“Thoreau’s Cairn at Walden.” Soon after Thor- 
eau’s death his friends began a cairn at Walden 
Pond near the site of his house. The custom has 
been for Thoreau admirers to add a stone to this 
pile when they make a pilgrimage to Concord. 
During the summer of 1930 the cairn was marked 
by a bronze plate set into a large granite boulder. 

The article by J. G. Pratt contains the descrip- 
tion of his research and experiment in micro- 
photography. The illustrations of technical equip- 
ment and specimens are of immediate interest to 
all who work with the microscope and camera. 
Mr. Pratt, by means of his own process and ar- 
rangement of equipment, has succeeded in obtain- 
ing exceptional results, which he very generously 
is willing to share with others. 

The illustration on page 245 of a spore case 
magnified 200 times is said to be the only micro- 
photograph of its kind ever made. In fact, his 
other microphotographs are most unusual and 
unquestionably prove the effectiveness of the 
equipment which he has made and which he de- 
scribes in his article. 

The making of motion-pictures of surgical oper- 
ations has become of vital importance to the 
medical profession. Dr. Stout shows in his illustra- 
tion how a 16-millimeter camera is used to make 
natural color motion-pictures of an operation. The 
method of illumination and the position of the 
camera are clearly shown in the picture. It is 
hardly necessary to point out the tremendous 
value of surgical motion-pictures in medical 
schools, because by their use every student in the 
room has a close-up view of the operation and, 
furthermore, the operation may be repeated as 
many times as necessary for purposes of instruc- 
tion. Although the clinic doubtless has, and al- 
ways will have, its valued place in medical instruc- 
tion, yet unquestionably the use of motion-pic- 
tures, especially in color, will prove to be of great 
supplementary value. 

“After the Fight”, by Zoltan Herczegh, is an 
unusual subject for a pictorialist. For the most 
part he prefers subjects in which destruction or 
tragedy are not in evidence. However, there is no 
question but that, at times, there is something 
compelling about those agencies which so often 
create havoc with the lives and property of man- 
kind. In the present case there has been a destruc- 
tive conflagration which has razed a building to 
the ground. The smoking ruins and the suggestion 
of flame about the base of the smokestack pro- 
vide the life in an otherwise rather monotonous 
picture. The smokestack seems to assume the réle 
of a flagstaff on a fort after its defenders have 
been killed and their country’s flag taken away. 
Perhaps some similar thought prompted the title 





of the picture. As one studies the composition, one 
feels that a story has been told with convincing 
realism. The true pictorialist usually finds a way 
to make even scenes of destruction have pictorial 
value. Doubtless Mr. Herezegh spent considerable 
time in selecting the point of vantage from which 
to make his exposure. The placing of the smoke- 
stack and what appears to be part of a wall was 
not a matter of snap judgment, but was evidently 
the result of careful consideration. 

Data: Made in Cleveland, Ohio; 9 x 12-centi- 
meter Ihagee camera; Zeiss F/3.5 lens; exposure, 
1/50 at F/8; developer, Elon hydrochinon tank; 
Eastman panchromatic cut film; July, 3.30 p.m.; 
rough matt paper. 

“A Composition in Glass”, by Alma R. Laven- 
son, is a study in design and arrangement which 
some call modernistic and even futuristic. Of 
late, many studies of glassware in all manner of 
shapes and sizes and composition have appeared 
in the photographic press and at salons. Probably 
the selection of various kinds of glassware has 
become rather a welcome change from the basket 
of fruit or the bouquet of flowers. There are those 
who fail to understand and appreciate the pleas- 
ure which many obtain from the creation of 
angles, curves, light and shadow, and patterns, by 
the use of any article which may come to hand. A 
small idol of itself may have no pictorial appeal, 
but when its shadow is projected on a background, 
a curious and perhaps attractive effect is obtained 
and we have a so-called modern photographic de- 
sign or pattern. However, in the case of “Compo- 
sition in Glass”, the effect is obtained by trans- 
lucent rather than by reflected light. The rims of 
the bowls produce the effect of eccentric circles. 
The mortar and pestle, and what appears to be 
a carafe, are added to the composition as a sort 
of balance or base for the circles. Doubtless the 
arrangement that was finally photographed was 
one of many which were attempted before the 
exposure was made. Those who enjoy still-life 
photography can spend many an interesting and 
profitable evening composing and photographing 
two or three objects. 

Data: 3% x 4%, Ensign Reflex camera; Cooke 
F/3.5 lens; Eastman Portrait panchromatic film; 
exposure indoors by weak daylight, 8 seconds at 
F/16; enlargement on Barnet bromide paper; de- 
veloped in M.Q. 

“Floating in the Air”, by Dr. Koike, is a rather 
striking example of utilising violent contrast for ef- 
fect. In the foreground we have what appears to be 
the top of a storm-twisted tree, whose black outline 
is silhouetted against the fog and the snow-covered 
mountain peak. This is a contrast, not only in 
tone, but in size of objects, and emphasises the 
distance and the height of the mountain beyond. 
Indeed, the mountain peak seems to be floating 
in air as the valley is hidden by the mist. There 
is almost a sense of motion due to the cloud 
which has settled on the peak and seems to be 
drifting away from it. Those who might object 
to the black tree in the foreground are urged to 
cover it up and note that the entire character 
of the print is changed, and that it loses its force. 

Data: Made from Pinnacle Trail, Mt. Rainier; 
2%4 x 3% Kodak; Anastigmat lens; focal length, 
F/4.5; full open; color screen seven times; 4 P.M., 
July; foggy light; 1/5-second exposure; roll film; 
pyro developer; Vitava Opal P printing paper. 
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The Camera at Camp 


Nor very long ago we happened to be in Con- 
cord, N.H., at the Department of Publicity, State 
of New Hampshire. Pamphlets and booklets from 
every State in the Union were in evidence for 
examination. There was a special section reserved 
for boys’ and girls’ summer camps. We were 
naturally interested in the camps situated in New 
Hampshire. We noted, without one exception, that 
a camera was included in the equipment which 
every camper was urged to bring to camp. From 
personal observation at a number of camps, we 
know that photography is becoming one of the 
major activities of every well-planned camp. From 
the director’s point of view, good pictures are ex- 
cellent for publicity purposes; from the camper’s 
point of view, good pictures make an excellent 
pictorial record and also give convincing evidence 
of his personal experiences. In some camps a seri- 
ous effort is made to give instruction and to en- 
courage the boys and girls to make more than 
just snapshots. Many of the older campers have 
been qualified to study pictorial photography and 
to make beautiful landscapes, marines, and figure 
studies. After all, if summer camps give instruc- 
tion in arts and crafts, why should they not in- 
clude pictorial photography? 


Help Your Chamber of Commerce 


Ir so happens that directly and indirectly we 
have had quite a little to do with the preparation 
of booklets and folders issued by Chambers of 
Commerce, Community Associations, and various 
clubs. Usually, the problem is to obtain just the 
right illustrations. Obviously, any Chamber of 
Commerce wishes to present its town or city in 
the best possible light without actually resorting 
to deception. Very often, the local photographer 
is only too glad to assist by giving prints; but 
these pictures are sometimes very far from being 
up-to-date. There are always changes, even in a 
small town, which alter the general appearance 
of a street or public building. The local photo- 
grapher may not feel that it pays him to photo- 
graph all the changes that take place; and so he 
may have a fine view of Main Street during the 
summer of 1917 which does not agree with the 
way things look in 1931. The modern reader is 
very likely to point out that the automobiles, styles 
in dress, advertisements on the street corner in 
the 1917 pictures are not the 1931 model, even 
though the street and the buildings look the same 
now as then. In short, the public has become 
trained by motion-pictures to notice details in 
any picture. Therefore, when the local Chamber of 
Commerce prepares a new booklet, there should 
be new pictures. If the local photographer cannot 
or does not wish to supply them, then the local 
camera club or the local amateur photographers 
should be given an opportunity. Without question, 








one good photograph is worth more than hundreds 
of words of text matter, especially when one is 
trying to attract the general public. Your local 
Chamber of Commerce will doubtless welcome 
your interest and co-operation—even though you 
consider yourself “just an amateur photographer”. 


Our Monthly Competition 


Art our invitation, we have received and wel- 
comed constructive suggestions with regard to our 
present monthly print competition. We are eager 
to work out an arrangement which will be of serv- 
ice to our readers and at the same time will be 
simple and convenient. So far, the majority are 
in favor of the present form of competition. In 
fact, our records show a steady increase in the 
number of prints entered from well-known pic- 
torialists and beginners alike. We believe that sev- 
eral who believed themselves outclassed have found 
that the judges care not a bit whose name may 
be on the back of the print. The picture itself is 
what concerns the judges; and, if they find merit 
in the print before them, an award is given it. 
In the past, we have stated that many a picture 
in the Beginners’ Competition was as good or 
better than some in the Advanced Competition; 
and it was true. It is proved by the number of 
one-time beginners who have made excellent prog- 
ress in the new competition. However, we are 
still open to suggestions with a view to making any 
changes in time to take effect with the 1932 com- 
petition. After all, the picture is the thing and not 
whether the maker is a pictorialist or a beginner, 
an F.R.P.S. or an unknown contributor. If a pic- 
ture is beautiful, well composed, and shows origin- 
ality of treatment, we cannot add to its appeal nor 
lessen its beauty by stating that it was made by an 
internationally known pictorialist or by an unknown 
beginner. It is but natural to admire and respect 
the work of well-known pictorialists. They have 
earned their place in the pictorial firmament by 
sincere effort and hard work. However, accord- 
ing to salon judges, it does not always follow that 
an F.R.P.S. has his pictures hung, simply be- 
cause he is internationally known. With all due 
respect to the pictorialist and the beginner alike, 
we believe that a true picture will win its own 
way to recognition regardless of the maker’s name 
or his pictorial rank. 


o 


Too Late to Be of Service 


Country Poriceman (at scene of murder): 
“You can’t come in here.” 
Photographer: “But I’ve been sent to do the 
murder.” 
Country Policeman: “Well, you’re too late; the 
murder’s been done.” 
Thru the Darkroom Door. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cc. B. NEBLETTE, F.R.P.S. 
Dirision of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 











FIGURE 1 


Electric Arcs Revealed by the Camera 
as Intricate and Beautiful Designs 


Mr. Henpiey N. Brackmon, General Engineer 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, has obtained a number of exceedingly 
interesting pictures of electric arcs produced by 
bringing one terminal of a 150,000-volt current 
sufficiently close to the other terminal to enable 
the current to jump across, and then gradually 
pulling it away until the distance becomes too 
great and the arc, after holding on as long as it 
can, finally breaks. 

The photographs are made with an ordinary 
view camera fitted with an electrically controlled 
shutter consisting of a sector disc with four aper- 
tures which make four successive exposures, sepa- 
rated by a time interval which may be varied by 
altering the speed at which the sector wheel re- 
volves. The camera and its shutter are shown in 
Figure 1. 

A photograph of an are made with this camera 
is shown in Figure 2. At A the current jumps 
across the terminals and the arc is established; 
then as the terminals are pulled apart, the arc 
narrows and narrows until it breaks completely 
at B. 


aa 


Courtesy Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co. 
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Figures 3 
show the 
of the are. 


and 4 are other photographs which 
intricate and often beautiful structure 


An Interesting Hypo Test 


Tue Service Department of the Eastman Kodak 
Company has furnished me with a simple test for 
the time necessary for the complete fixation of 
bromide and other developing papers. Others might 
like to try it. 

One requires some pieces of unexposed paper, 
say one inch by four inches, the usual hypo, and 
a solution of sodium sulphide, about 10 grains in 
two ounces of water. With red or yellow light on, 
mark these slips 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, and let them soak 
a minute or two in water. Slip the 0 strip into 
the sodium sulphide, and it immediately turns a 
dark brown, the silver bromide becoming silver 
sulphide. Now let No. 1 strip have a minute in 
the hypo, and then rinse and place one end in the 
sodium sulphide. A perceptible brown stain will 
be seen, as the hypo has not had time to dissolve 
out all the silver bromide. Give the other strips 
the minutes in the hypo indicated by their numbers. 

My own tests show that three minutes in the 
hypo is sufficient even when using double-weight 
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FIGURE 2 
FIGURE 3 


paper. I use a 20 per cent hypo solution with 5 


grains potassium metabisulphite to the ounce, 
temperature 65 degrees to 70. With single-weight 
paper the necessary time is less. When enlarging, 
I seldom have more than one print in the hypo 
at a time, as I consider four minutes ample time. 

I should be glad to hear any criticisms of this 
test. 

Carteton A. SHaw. 


Talking Movies and Sales Promotion 


“One of the greatest sales promotional efforts 
ever employed by our company” is the way George 
W. Stout, advertising manager of the Perfect 
Circle Co., comments on the talking motion- 
picture sales program recently put into operation 
by that concern. 

“We will venture to predict”, says Mr. Stout, 
“that the use of talking motion-pictures in busi- 
ness will grow by leaps and bounds within the 
next two years and that such pictures will be a 
major selling force in the sales set-up of many 
American corporations”. 

The Perfect Circle Company manufactures 
automobile piston rings, and their talking picture 
is a vivid presentation, practically an hour in 
length, of the company’s personnel, its plant, and 
its product. Sounds and scenes of the factory in 
operation, appropriate musical settings, and inter- 


Courtesy Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co. 


FIGURE 4 Cc. B. NEBLETTE 


esting talks by company executives who appear 
on the screen are all effectively introduced. The 
fact that the executives can in this way directly 
address the company’s customers is stressed by 
Mr. Stout as highly important. 

Showings are arranged by the company’s jobbers 
and wholesale distributors. Audiences consist for 
the most part of auto-accessory dealers, auto- 
mechanics, repairmen, garage proprietors, and 
other logical buyers of the company’s product. 

Says Mr. Stout: “We have a very accurate 
record on the use of our talking-picture equip- 
ment. Our January figures indicate that 252 shows 
were attended by 11,549 people, or an average of 
46 per meeting. In February the records indicate 
that we had 198 showings to 10,269 people, or an 
average of 52 per meeting. The grand total for 
the two months is 21,818 people at 450 showings, 
or an average of 48 people per showing. The Bell 
& Howell Filmophone is playing a big part in 
putting over this program. 

“We have just developed a new invitation form 
to be used in working up big audiences. This in- 
vitation will be imprinted with the name of the 
person to which it is sent, the time and place of 
the meeting, and so on. 

“Also we have developed a Film-Showing Re- 
port which gives us an accurate record of each 
meeting and allows us to ‘feel the pulse’, so to 
speak, of these meetings.” 
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CARINE AND WILL CADBY 
Tue great Persian Exhibition at Burlington not to say alarming to the Royal party, till 
House—well boomed in all the papers—closed last matters were explained. Similar burglar alarms 


week, and we paid it a farewell visit. It is curi- 
ous how popular these loan exhibitions are 
curious, because there are many treasures of old 
civilisations, even Persian, to be seen elsewhere in 
London; but one cannot imagine a fashionable 
crowd of people waiting patiently to be admitted 
on the stroke of ten to the South Kensington or 
the British Museums, or to the National or other 
civic Galleries. 

The Dutch and Italian Exhibitions were just 
as popular, there were the same crowds of well- 
dressed people lining up and waiting humbly to 
be let in directly the doors were opened. This 
Persian show seemed to become the more attrac- 
tive the oftener it was visited; it is somehow such 
an intimate one, almost domestic in parts, with its 
leather-work and old furniture. There are but 
few paintings, but the miniatures make up for 
that. They may be miniatures in the correct sense 
of the word, although they more nearly resemble 
Japanese color-prints of vivid hues and fascinat- 
ing design. The carpets and rugs remained to us 
a disappointment to the end. We had hoped that 
our eyes would become more cultivated, as we 
knew we must be at fault not to be whole- 
heartedly appreciative of these art-treasures; but 
they lacked the rich and Oriental coloring one ex- 
pected. They probably delight a connoisseur; but 
they did not make us feel as discontented as we 
had anticipated with our own cherished specimens. 
What pygmy affairs ours seemed compared to 
these furlongs of rugs! 

The rich and vivid colors that we miss in the 
rugs seem to have found their way into the pot- 
tery and porcelain, especially that translucent 
blue we call Chinese. As we wandered around on 
this last visit we amused ourselves with the idea 
of furnishing a house and being allowed to choose 
any of these precious things; for there are car- 
pets, brass and copper vessels, porcelain bowls, 
jugs, drinking-glasses, bottles, bedspreads, cur- 
tains, book-covers, pictures, wall-decorations and 
hangings, and even garments to wear in _ this 
wonderful house. What we should not have chosen 
was a golden casket encrusted with jewels—-very 
magnificent, but somehow too opulent and sophis- 
ticated-looking for our simple tastes. The Shah's 
jewels, too, did not attract us, though they are 
given a very prominent position. They seemed as 
if they would have been more in place in a 
jeweler’s window than among the old and dig- 
nified treasures of the past. 

The Shah’s jewels are displayed in a glass case 
on a dais, guarded day and night by invisible rays, 
which, if intercepted, cause an alarm. When the 
King visited the Exhibition, being particularly in- 
terested in this exhibit, he pressed forward to get 
a closer view and intercepted a ray. Immediately 
a loud buzzing was heard and red lights flashed 
all over the building, intended to warn the at- 
tendants. It must have been rather disconcerting, 





are being much used in the city to protect de- 
serted offices at night, and many complaints of 
continuous bell-ringing for hours have been raised. 
Apparently the alarms are too delicately set and 
begin ringing without the help of thieves. 

British photographers are waking up to the 
fact that their work is not being fairly repre- 
sented at the Paris Exhibition. This does not seem 
so much our fault; for in the old days English 
workers could hardly fail to send, so courteously 
yet insistently were they asked and so well were 
they treated. The fact probably is that the French, 
in the same way as ourselves, have been attacked 
by that post-war apathy, when energy and inter- 
est were at a low ebb. It has been said by some 
that our unpopularity at one time in France was 
the reason for our not being pressed to send over 
there; but this argument really carries litile 
weight, for pictorial photography has always had 
an international bias, as it should, if it bears out 
its pretensions of belonging to the aris. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that the leaders of 
British pictorial photography, especially the land- 
scape workers, will consider this international ex- 
hibition and have their work well represented in 
Paris, for reasons that are businesslike and prac- 
tical as well as artistic. Our English landscape 
may not be more beautiful than that of many 
European countries, but there is no denying the 
fact that it is different. Our countryside is unique 
and has a character and charm all its own, which 
a few of our leading men are able to interpret. 
As we English are so poor at push and so unen- 
terprising at propaganda, it would be good to 
think that photography will reveal to the unin- 
itiated some of the attractions of our old-fashioned 
country and help to bring it visitors from abroad. 

The Queen has visited the Exhibition of Finlay 
Color Photographs at the White Allom Galleries, 
Hanover Square. She was particularly interested 
in a fine reproduction in color of the restored West 
window in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. In the 
show there was a wide range of subjects that well 
illustrated the process, such as Lincoln College, 
Oxford; scenes from the Russian Ballet; many 
flower subjects, and outdoor scenes. “Trooping 
the Colors” was a striking example in the last 
category. But is it prejudice—caused by the 
photographic times we were brought up in—that 
makes us turn with a feeling of relief and satis- 
faction to the best black-and-white work? No 
doubt these color prints are wonderful, but we 
have seen photographs tinted with the new Kodak 
transparent colors that are more individual and 
pictorial than many of the mechanically perfect 
examples of color-work. 

Color always seems to us a dangerous subject 
to play with, and when a black-and-white print 
yields us such vital rendering in design and qual- 
ity, the mechanical reproduction of a landscape 
often seems unsatisfying. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 




















Wear a Buddy Poppy 


“And would it not be proud romance 
Falling in some obscure advance, 
To rise, a poppy field in France?” 

Tue “proud romance” of those long marching 
lines of khaki—we all remember them back in 
the stirring days of the war—those lines march- 
ing gallantly away to answer their country’s 
call. We remember too, months later, those same 
lines marching again in victorious return. But 
then there were significant gaps in their ranks. 
Those gaps signified the heroes who had made 
the supreme sacrifice in “proud romance” on the 
courageous altar of duty. 

But what of those, their comrades, who, with 
equal bravery, offered their lives only to return, 
shattered in health and strength, to face the con- 
tinuing handicaps of an impaired existence? For 
them the proud romance has tarnished with the 
years. For them, as well as for those who sleep 
beneath the poppy fields of France, Americans 
everywhere are asked to wear on Memorial Day 
the crimson flower of remembrance. 


It is not much to ask of any one of us; but to 
those living heroes it means a great deal. It means 
that we do not, and cannot, forget. It means 
helpful relief in their time of need. It means a 
friendly hand stretched out. 

Each year, during the week of Memorial Day, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars conduct their na- 
tion-wide sale of poppies. Buddy Poppies, they 
call them, and the name itself is fraught with 
meaning. All the Buddy Poppies are made by 
disabled ex-service men, patients in Government 
hospitals throughout the country—made by trem- 
bling hands slowed by the ravages of war. All the 
proceeds are used for relief of needy ex-service 
men and their families, including an allotment to 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars National Home 
for Widows and Orphans of Ex-Service Men. The 
poppy-makers themselves selected the name 
“Buddy Poppy” for the memorial flowers they 
fashion; for to every service man the word 
“buddy” carries a wealth of meaning. Each genu- 
ine Buddy Poppy carries a distinguishing copy- 
righted green label. 

Wear a Buddy Poppy! “Honor the dead by 
helping the living”, and tell them that the mem- 
ory of their deeds is still fresh! 


The Erie Camera Club 


Tue Erie Camera Club was organised in 
November, 1930, and, through the co-operation 
of the local Y. M. C. A., now occupies its own 
clubrooms, with adjoining assembly room, dark- 
room, and laboratory. 

Three exhibitions held in the “Y” lobby have 
done much to stimulate public interest, and a 
local newspaper is using prints in its weekly 
rotogravure section. 

Officers of the Club are, president, Ivan Luck- 
man; secretary, J. H. McKendree; Prints Com- 
mittee, W. O. Yates and William Ims. 

The Club will be interested in hearing from 
similar organisations of longer experience. We 
are sure that our readers will gladly co-operate 
with the Erie Camera Club in every way pos- 
sible. Let us not forget those who are coming 
along the same road we struggled over, with the 
help of a friend. 


New B. & H. Building in Hollywood 


Tue Bell & Howell Company’s Hollywood 
branch is to be housed in a spacious new building, 
construction of which will soon begin accord- 
ing to an announcement recently made by J. H. 
McNabb, president of that organisation. The new 
building, which will be situated on 240 feet of 
recently acquired property on Le Brea Avenue, 
Hollywood, will be two stories in height, topped 
by a distinctive tower, and constructed of rein- 
forced concrete and stone. A walled courtyard at 
one end will enable visitors to drive to the very 
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doors of the building and park their cars without 
the annoyance of seeking space on the busy Holly- 
wood boulevards. 

Both professional and amateur motion-picture 
makers will be well served by the facilities and 
personnel of the new structure. A standard pro- 
jection-theater seating more than one hundred 
people will be a feature of the building, and 
several Filmo projection-rooms will be provided, 
among them a sound-proof room for showing 
16-millimeter sound pictures .and another room 
for showing Kodacolor pictures. Service, display, 
and sales facilities will be complete for both 35- 
millimeter and 16-millimeter equipment. 

An engineering division which will be accom- 
modated in the new building will collaborate with 
motion-picture studios and laboratories on the 
coast in still further advancing the phenomenal 
technical progress of the industry. It is stated 
that no expense will be spared in making the 
engineering laboratory one of the finest of its 
kind in the country. The personnel will be espe- 
cially selected from the best talent of the Bell & 
Howell main offices and plants in Chicago and of 
the firm’s branch offices. 

For eighteen years the Bell & Howell Holly- 
wood branch has been situated at 6324 Santa 
Monica Boulevard. Obviously the new building 
and the expansion program which will accompany 
its completion will permit this branch to be of 
greater service than ever to the industry. Inci- 
dentally, the entire program is substantial proof 
of Bell & Howell’s confidence in the future of the 
motion-picture industry in general and its pros- 
pects in Hollywood particularly. 


Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


Witn three more monthly competitions, in 
which camera clubs will determine the permanent 
possession of the PHoro-Era Tropuy Cup, it is 
encouraging to note that additional clubs are en- 
tering the race. This month we call attention to 
the Toronto Camera Club which scored and thus 
brought the total of contestants up to ten. It is 
also interesting to note that our competition is 
increasing in the number of entries from club mem- 
bers. Many appear to like the idea of participating 
not only in the race for the Tropny Cup, but of 





forming part of a photographic organisation. Of 
special interest this month in connection with Our 
Competition Scoreboard is the fact that Edward L. 
Gockeler, who has been a consistent contributor to 
our Beginners’ Competition in the past, is now 
tied with Dr. Max Thorek, F.R.P.S., for first 
place. Those who might have felt that the beginner 
had no opportunity should remember Mr. 
Gockeler’s experience and realise that all con- 
testants, if they produce truly worth-while pic- 
tures, will most assuredly receive every considera- 
tion from the judges, and will have every oppor- 
tunity to win points in our competitions. 

William O. Yates, member of the Erie Camera 
Club, received first place and thereby helped his 
club into fourth position in the race. Howard G. 
Dine, not a member of a camera club, received 
second place; and Alexander Leventon, also not 
a club member, received third place. With regard 
to Honorable Mention awards, the Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club received seven; the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, the Cleveland Photographic Society, the 
Orymca Camera Club, and the Toronto Camera 
Club received one each. The Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club is very much in the lead; but, never- 
theless, a special effort made by the other camera 
clubs might result in reducing this lead and mak- 
ing a closer race. The permanent custody of the 
Pxrotro-Era Tropry Cup is the deciding factor in 
this year’s race, which will end with the July 5 
competition. 

According to our records, the standing of the 
clubs as of April 5 is as follows: 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club ...30 points 
Orymca Camera Club 4 points 
Cleveland Photographic Society... 3% points 
Erie Camera Club ............. 3% points 
Brooklyn Institute .............. 2% points 
Photographic Club of Baltimore.. 2 points 
Camera Pictorialists of Columbus 11% points 


Schenectady Camera Club ...... 1 point 
Photographic Society of Philadel- 
Sree er ae 1, point 
Toronto Camera Club . er Y% point 
Honorary Fellowships 


Conferred by R. P. S. 


TurovueH the courtesy of Mr. H. H. Blacklock, 
Honorable Secretary of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain, we take pleasure to an- 
nounce the names of those who recently received 
Honorary Fellowships in the Royal Photographic 
Society: 

Edward J. Steichen of New York, in recogni- 
tion of his eminence in photography; Pirie Mac- 
Donald of New York, in recognition of his emi- 
nence in photography; Alvin Langdon Coburn, in 
recognition of his eminence in pictorial photo- 
graphy and in appreciation of his gifts to the 
Society which have so materially helped the study 
of the art and history of photography; Harold 
Holcroft, in recognition of his eminence in pic- 
torial photography and in appreciation of his gifts 
to the Society which have so materially helped the 
study of the art and history of photography; 
James Shaw, in recognition of his eminence in 
pictorial photography and in appreciation of his 
work in furthering the cause of photography in the 
North of England for more than thirty years. 
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An Important Correction 


In our April issue, page 230, appeared an item 
entitled “Schneider Offers New Fast Lens”. In the 
first paragraph an unintentional error was made 
which read: “Mr. Brooks calls our attention to the 
fact that faster lenses than this have been offered 
(the Dallmeyer F/0.99) but were recalled, leav- 
ing the Xenon alone in this field.” We very much 
regret that this incorrect statement with regard 
to the Dallmeyer lens appeared, although we re- 
peat that it was unintentional on the part of both 
Mr. Brooks and ourselves. We are glad to make 
this correction, and we would call your attention 
to a statement received from Herbert & Huesgen 
Company, 18 East 42d Street, New York City, who 
are the United States Agents for Dallmeyer 
lenses. The facts in the case are that Dallmeyer 
F/0.99 lenses can still be obtained from the United 
States agents and that there has been and is no 
intention on the part of the manufacturers of the 
lens to recall it or stop its manufacture. The gen- 
eral publicity with regard to the lens was stopped 
temporarily, not because the lens was to be re- 
called, but because the manufacturers of the glass 
were not able to supply the glass of the proper 
index in sufficient quantities to keep up with the 
demand created by the publicity. Recent reports 
promise that the required glass in sufficient quan- 
tities will soon become available and then orders 


for the Dallmeyer F/0.99 lens can be filled 
promptly. 
It is also of interest to note that a British 


manufacturer is designing a special camera with a 
large enough front to accommodate this lens, and 
this fact alone would indicate that the Dallmeyer 
F/0.99 lens is not to be recalled 

We again call attention to the fact that these 
lenses are in stock at Herbert & Huesgen Com- 
pany, and that very soon all orders for them will 
be filled promptly. We again regret the uninten- 
tional error and trust that our readers will take 
note of this correction and write to the United 
States agents for further information and de- 
scriptive matter. 


Award $1,200 Cash Prizes in 
Photoflash Contest 


In a contest sponsored by the Cleveland Photo- 
graphic Society, and designed to test the prac- 
ticability of the General Electric Mazda Photo- 
flash Lamp in amateur photography, twelve hun- 
dred dollars in cash prizes were awarded to fifty- 
nine winners. Despite the off-season period of the 
competition, which extended from January 5 to 
February 28, when most cameras recline on closet 
shelves, the contest brought in a total of 1,956 
entries from 560 contestants. Ten per cent of the 
entries were received from such distant cities as 
New York, Denver, and Atlanta. 

More than half of the pictures submitted were 
of babies, ranging in age from a few weeks to 
six years. Others showed various indoor sports 
in progress, campfire groups, silhouettes, family 
scenes, aquaria, and many forms of still life. The 
quality of the entries, some of which would have 
done credit to the professional photographers, was 
surprising to the judges and made their work of 
selecting the winners extremely difficult. 





The contest, which was restricted to amateurs, 
and specified the exclusive use of Photoflash, was 
announced through the medium of newspaper 
notices and advertisements, also by means of 
pamphlets containing entry blank and instruction 
distributed through electrical stores, drugstores 
served by local photo-finishers, and other retail 
outlets for Photoflash lamps. Radio announce- 
ments were made over station WHK, of Cleveland. 
The judges were Charles Abel, publisher of A bel’s 
Photographic Weekly; Ralph D. Hartman, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Photographic Society; and 
Mrs. Horace E. Potter, of the Potter-Bentley 
Studios. 

The first prize of $500 was won by Dr. J. V. 
Gentilly, 724 Rose Building, Cleveland, for a boy’s 
portrait. The second prize, of $250, was awarded 
to Frank J. Libal, 3437 West 46th Street, Cleve- 
land, for a puppy snapshot; the third prize, of 
$100, went to William T. Higbee, Wade Park 
Manor Hotel, for a still life picture showing a 
large vase of bittersweet flanked by a pumpkin. 
A fourth prize of $50, five prizes of $10 each, and 
fifty prizes of $5 each, completed the awards. 

More than 45,000 Photoflash lamps were sold in 
Cleveland and adjacent territory during the con- 
test period, it was learned from lamp distributor’s 
sales figures. 

The Cleveland Photographic Society, which spon- 
sored the contest jointly with the Edison Lamp 
Works and National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company, reported a 20 per cent increase 
in membership directly as a result of the contest. 


Television and Movies Combined 


We are informed by the Q. R. S._DeVry Cor- 
poration of Chicago that recently a successful 
demonstration of television and motion-pictures 
for visual education was broadcast by the De- 
Forest Radio of Passaic, N.J. Through its station, 
W2XCD, the following DeVry school films were 
broadcast successfully: “People Who Live by the 
Sea”, “American Ideals”, “Thomas Jefferson”, and 
“The Journalist”. It is said that these films pro- 
duced by the Q. R. S.DeVry Corporation were 
the first to be broadcast for purposes of visual 
education. The success of this demonstration would 
indicate that in the near future many subjects in 
our schools and colleges will be taught by means 
of this combination of television and motion-pic- 
tures. It is almost beyond our immediate con- 
ception to predict what will come of this broad- 
cast. Who knows but that in the years to come 
the boys and girls far removed from cities and 
towns may receive much of their education over 


the radio? 
Fe 
Helpful Advice? 


Ir a man, even one on a small salary, but 
resolutely resists the temptation to have a little 
fun occasionally and forms the habit of system- 
atic saving, in twenty-five years or so he will 
have enough money to take advantage of a 
business opportunity and lose it all in a lump. 


The Boston Mail. 
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WHAT’S NEW? 


A department reserved exclusively for the announcement and description 
of new photographic goods and services. 











The New Correctoscope 


Every kinematographer knows how important 
it is that the distance be correctly set on the 
‘amera-lens; also the importance of proper ex- 
posure. Hugo Meyer & Co. announce their new 
Correctoscope, a precision optical instrument for 
determining the distance of the subject from the 
camera and for obtaining the correct exposure 
stop. Since these two settings for the camera-lens 
are so important in kinematography, it is obvious 
that this new Correctoscope will be a very neces- 
sary accessory for the kinematographer. It elim- 
inates guesswork and is very easy to use. It puts 
focusing and exposure under direct control of 
your eye. 

The Correctoscope is provided with a specially 
constructed, very critical focusing-lens, in a 
focusing-mount and with diaphragm control, both 





THE NEW CORRECTOSCOPE 


‘alibrated just like the camera-lens. The image, 
which is reflected through a prism, is viewed by 
your eye through a highly-corrected magnifying 
eyepiece, whose focus is adjustable to your par- 
ticular eye-conditions. You see the image right- 
side-up. To obtain the distance, you simply turn 
the focusing-ring of the Correctoscope lens until 
the subject is sharp. The scale on the lens indi- 
cates the distance. 

To obtain proper exposure you snap into place 
a special light-filter and turn the diaphragm ring 
down until the details in the darkest part of your 
picture are eliminated. The scale shows the lens- 
stop required. This is all there is to it. 

People suffering from abnormal vision find the 
Correctoscope easy to use—as it is not necessary 
to remove spectacles when looking through the 
eyepiece. The image is very brilliant and sharply 
defined. Since the lens is very critical, the in or 
out of focus appearance of the image is deter- 
mined quickly and accurately. 





The Correctoscope is furnished for Victor, 
Filmo, or Ciné-Kodak Cameras, and is slipped on 
or off the camera instantly; a set screw holds it 
on the camera when it is being used, and a slight 
turn of this disengages the instrument so that you 
can take it off the camera. 

The Correctoscope is the only instrument of its 
kind, combining the means for obtaining these 
two most important factors, which can be 
mounted on the camera. There are no tables to 
read or calculations to make. Everything is done 
visually. 


New Universal View-Finder 
for the Leica 


Tue many hundreds of Leica enthusiasts who 
have availed themselves of the new model Leica 
with interchangeable lenses have been somewhat 
handicapped by the lack of an efficient finder 
which would cover the field of the three Elmar 
lenses of 35-millimeter, 50-millimeter, and 135- 
millimeter focal length. The temporary makeshift 
frame supplied with the first models was of some 
assistance in using the telephoto lens, but its ac- 
curacy was not very great and offered no help 
for the wide-angle lens. 

Now, however, E. Leitz, Inc., announces a new 
Universal View Finder which is an optical instru- 
ment of precision and unique design. It can readily 
be attached to the Leica by slipping it into the 
clip provided for the Fodis Range Finder, and 
the range finder, if used, may be attached to the 
top of the Universal View Finder. 

The Universal View Finder gives direct vision 
without inverting the image. An engraved scale 
provides for the field of the three lenses, each 
marking being designated by numbers correspond- 
ing to the focal length of the lens for that field. 
Due to the fact that the image is not inverted when 
the finder is used in a horizontal position, a re- 
versal of the finder to the vertical position imme- 
diately inverts the image. Therefore, the eye-piece 
of the finder is made to turn 90 degrees, whereby 
the image is again brought into its upright posi- 
tion without affecting the engraved fields. A 
special field is also indicated in the finder for use 
with the telephoto lens when working at short 
distances. 


The Zeiss Ikon Ikomats 


AppareNntTLy the day of the high-grade, mod- 
erate-priced camera has arrived. In fact, the 
cameras which fifteen years ago would have sold 
from $40 to $75 are today obtainable at prices 
from $15 to $30. The reason is that quantity pro- 
duction and the improved manufacture of anastig- 
mat lenses have enabled models to be made which 
give exceptional value. After all, it is the lens of 
the camera which makes the picture. To be sure, 
the leather covering and handsome nickel fittings 
jiaprove the appearance of a camera, but these 
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have nothing to do with producing the image on 
the plate or film; and so we know that a high- 
grade lens in a moderate-priced camera can pro- 
duce pictures just as satisfactorily as the same 
lens in a camera covered with imported Persian 
leather. We all admire the beautiful de luxe models 
produced by all manufacturers; but it is no longer 
necessary for the person with limited means to go 
without a good camera today. 

The Zeiss Ikon Ikomats, which Carl Zeiss, Inc., 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York City, are now offer- 
ing, may be said to give results equivalent to those 
obtained with far more expensive cameras. The 
outstanding feature of the Ikomats is their sim- 
plicity of operation. It is only necessary to press 
lightly on the locking button, and the baseboard 
opens and the camera is ready for action immedi- 
ately. Due to their hinged backs, these cameras 
are one complete unit. The back has a pressure 
plate, also, which keeps the film in focal plane. The 
new Ikomats, C and D, are equipped with a rapid 
anastigmat lens, the Novar F/6.3, in a new focus- 
ing mount with adjustable front cell. Both models 
are for the use of roll-films. Those who wish to 
reduce their picture-making effort to the minimum 
with regard to camera operation will find the Iko- 
mats ideally adapted to their purpose. Additional 
information and descriptive folder will be sent 
promptly by addressing Carl Zeiss, Inc. 


The Bewi Exposure Meter 


Ir has been our privilege for a number of years 
to use all manner of exposure meters which have 
made their appearance from time to time, and 
we cannot help noting the improvements and 
greater effectiveness which have been added to 
them during the past few years. All exposure 
meters, from the most moderate-priced to the most 
expensive, have kept pace with the new lenses and 
sensitive material which have been produced. 
Among the higher-priced meters which might be 
termed optical instruments, the Bewi, imported by 
Burleigh Brooks, 127 West 42d Street, New York 
City, is the latest. We have taken pleasure to use 
it and believe that our readers will share our 
belief that it is well worth consideration when 
purchasing a meter. It has a number of features 
which are of practical value and which make it 
simple and effective. We suggest that further in- 
formation be obtained from Mr. Brooks, who is 
the United States distributor for the Bewi. 


Victor Provides for New Lamp 


Tue Victor Animatograph Corporation, Daven- 
port, Iowa, announces that the new 375-Watt 75- 
Volt lamp can be used in any Model 3 Victor 
Ciné Projector that is equipped with the No. 10 
Victor Lamp Rheostat, by having a slight change 
made in the rheostat resistance. 

It is only necessary to return the rheostat to the 
factory, as no change is required in the projector. 
A charge of five dollars is made for changing the 
resistance in the rheostat. 

After the revision is made, the rheostat can be 
operated with 250-Watt 50-Volt, 165-Watt 30- 
Volt, and 375-Watt 75-Volt lamps. Also, the 


rheostat can be disconnected to permit the use 
of 200-Watt 100-120-Volt lamps in the same pro- 
jector. Victor thus offers probably the widest 
range of lamp interchangeability of any manu- 
facturer in the field. 


Stewart-Warner Announces 
New Home Movie Camera 


Concetvep and perfected among the “sets” on 
the “movie lots” of Hollywood, a new home-movie 
camera is soon to be placed on the market, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Stewart-Warner 
Corporation, Chicago, who will manufacture the 
device. The new machine was developed in col- 
laboration with a group of expert professional 
motion-picture cameramen on the West Coast. 

“Our production facilities and personnel are 
ideally adapted to the manufacturing of home- 
movie cameras”, said Mr. C. B. Smith, President 
of the Corporation. “And, because the mechanism 
and operation of this new camera are so ex- 
tremely simplified, as compared with complicated 
devices of the past, we feel that the Stewart- 
Warner Home Movie Camera will satisfy a wide- 
spread demand for this type of instrument.” 

“The unusual interest surrounding the making 
of home movies”, said Mr. Smith, “has rapidly 
increased as the public has come to realise the 
tremendous personal value such ‘movies’ have 
for individual families. Instead of the common- 
place photograph album, modern families now 
create and preserve the ‘living’ likenesses of their 
members—the appearance, characteristic manner- 
isms, and actual movements—in moving-picture 
film”. Mr. Smith emphasised the sentimental im- 
portance attached to films depicting the year-by- 
year growth of children; the great future value 
that motion-pictures of parents would hold for 
adult sons and daughters; the pleasure to be had 
in reviewing happy vacations, hunting trips, motor 
jaunts, and other family events, years after these 
had taken place. 

Called the “Hollywood” Model, the new Stewart- 
Warner movie camera is said to be the lightest 
‘amera yet offered amateur movie makers. It 
measures 8%, inches high, 5 inches wide, and ap- 
proximately 2 inches thick. With a full one-hun- 
dred-foot film, it weighs but three and one-half 
pounds. 

The amateur’s common difficulty in adjusting 
the lens to different light conditions is eliminated 
by a simplified gauge attached to the lens which, 
when turned to one of five plainly marked stops, 
admits the proper amount of light into the in- 
terior. Another unique development on the ma- 
chine is a sound counter that audibly “clicks” as 
each foot of film passes the lens. It is supple- 
mented by a regular visual footage indicator dial 
set in the side of the case. By reducing the usual 
number of moving parts in such a machine, the new 
Stewart-Warner camera is said to be “fool-proof” 
and free of mechanical troubles. It can be loaded 
with new film in daylight. It is enclosed in a 
beautifully etched satin-finish case. 

Plans of the Stewart-Warner Corporation also 
anticipate a new home projector and special screen 
as accessories to the present camera, these three 
products to be offered as a unit at a very popular 
price. 
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Focusing Alignment Gauge for Filmo 


Apvancep amateur kinematographers and scien- 
tific research workers, including surgeons and 
doctors, who require precision results in their 
close-up motion-picture work, will be particularly 
interested in the Focusing Alignment Gauge, just 
announced by Bell & Howell as an accessory for 
any Filmo 70 or 70-DA camera, especially for the 
latter. Every Filmo owner interested in _ title- 
making will welcome the added possibilities for 
obtaining professional results which are provided 
by the new unit, which is an adaptation of a 





Showing (in circle) the Focusing Alignment Gauge 


similar Bell & Howell device used with the pro- 
fessional cameras and which is only six inches 
long by three wide. 

On the Filmo 70-DA, with which the new ac- 
cessory will be found most useful, the spyglass 
viewfinder is set to one side of the photographic 
aperture. While the finder has been placed as close 
as possible to the aperture, still there is enough 
offset to hinder accurate framing in extremely 
critical close-up work. On the other side of the 
70-DA turret head is a critical focuser which per- 
mits of hyper-critical focusing on an area in the 
exact center of the total picture area. The focusing 
position is necessarily even farther removed from 
the lens-photographing position than is the 
viewfinder. 

The Focusing Alignment Gauge takes care of 
the offset in each instance. It attaches to a stand- 
ard thread small camera tripod by means of the 
regular screw. The Filmo 70-DA camera then at- 
taches to the gauge’s sliding block by a thumb 


screw. The block on which the camera is mounted 
slides on a precisely machined tool steel track 
resembling a lathe bed. Three accurately placed 
holes in the bed cause automatic locking in view- 











Focusing Alignment Gauge set to place Filmo 70-D 
camera view-finder exactly where lens will be when 
picture is made. 


finding, focusing, and photographing positions. 
Thus the viewfinder, and later the critical focuser, 
may be centered and used exactly where the lens 
will be when the picture is taken. One can there- 
fore readily imagine the boon this will be to the 
title-maker and to the man who does much close- 
up work. 

For trick title-work involving double exposures, 
the new accessory will be found particularly use- 
ful, due to its ability to line up different shots so 
that they will center perfectly and be focused ac- 
curately. As everyone will readily admit, nothing 
is more objectionable in this type of work than to 
have one of the exposures fuzzy and the other 
sharp, or to have one of them a bit off register. 

For surgical and medical photography; for in- 
dustrial photography, particularly of small ob- 
jects—in fact, for all work where accuracy of 
alignment and focusing is desired on close sub- 
jects, this new device is sure to prove its worth. 


Wide Interest in Goerz Ciné-Panor 


Tue advertisements on the new Ciné-Panor lens, 
which have appeared so far in American kinemato- 
graphic and photographic publications only, have 
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nevertheless created a world-wide interest in this 
achievement of American optical science and 
industry. 

This .entirely novel lens-system for the produc- 
tion of wide-screen motion-pictures with standard 
16-millimeter amateur equipment is the invention 
of Dr. Sidney Newcomer, an American physicist 
and mathematician of New York City. 

The manufacturers, the C. P. Goerz American 
Optical Co., have received numerous inquiries about 
the Ciné-Panor from practically every country in 
the world, and the lens has been described in 
American, French, and German periodicals, cater- 
ing to the professional as well as the amateur 
motion-picture makers. 

A new booklet, interestingly written and fully 
illustrated, giving full information about the Goerz 
Ciné-Panor, has just been issued by the C. P. 
Goerz American Optical Co., of 317 E. 34 Street, 
New York. If our readers have not yet received 
a copy, it will be worth their while to write for 
this booklet, which will be sent free on request. 

Demonstrations of the novel screen effect ob- 
tainable with the Ciné-Panor can now be arranged 
by the dealers and kinema clubs by addressing 
the manufacturer. 


Movie-Making by Up-to-Date Travelers 


“Iv is getting so nowadays that a tourist with- 
out a movie camera is as old-fashioned as a home 
without a radio or a room without a bath. Any 
world cruise will serve as an example. Last year 
one out of every four passengers on a certain 
world cruise had a movie camera of some sort.” 

The above is the introductory paragraph of a 
tremendously interesting article in the April 
Golden Book magazine on “Making Movies, the 
Newest Vogue in Travel.” 

In Burma, even the elephants have become 
movie conscious, and in Holland the children have 
a regular tariff worked out for posing for pic- 
tures, according to Mr. A. K. Dawson, the author 
of the article. 

“The man with the camera gets more out of 
his trip than his fellow travelers who are not so 
fortunate”, says Mr. Dawson. “The camera is an 
‘Open Sesame’ or an international introduction; 
it encourages one to wander off the main track 
into strange byways, up those little side streets 
where pictures may lurk just around the corner. 
I recall the day when I wandered all over the 
palace of a South American president, starting 
in by photographing a uniformed messenger boy 
outside the main door and ending up by photo- 
graphing the president himself in his office. In 
Latin America the man with a camera has a 
particular advantage. The ordinary traveler will 
see one, or at most two, soldiers on duty at the 
entrance of the palace; but for the motion-picture 
camera the officer in charge will always turn out 
and line up the entire guard.” 

In the March Cunarder magazine, Mr. John K. 
Skinner, a Chicago educator, tells of his adven- 
tures of himself and wife in making movies in 
Europe last summer. With regard to showing the 
pictures, he states that every time they are pro- 
jected “we relive the experiences of our summer 
in Europe, and many are the places remembered 
that would have been forgotten in their strange 
and foreign beauty had we not had the pictures 


to recall them. At the time of purchasing our 
Filmo movie outfit a year ago, the question as to 
whether we could afford the price loomed large; 
but now we very much doubt if we can afford to 
travel without a ‘movie’ camera.” 

The March Nomad magazine carries a picture 
of Nelson Rockefeller, grandson of John D., using 
his Filmo at Bangkok, and three other pictures 
showing 16-millimeter cameras “doing their stuff” 
in Hawaii and the West Indies. 

It is indeed gratifying to note that many maga- 
zines of general circulation are according notable 
recognition to amateur movies. 


Making Movies from the Air 


“Firmine As You Fry” is the subject of an arti- 
cle published in May Filmo Topics magazine and 
addressed to the rapidly growing army of ama- 
teur movie-makers who wish to make worth-while 
pictures on their air trips. The article is based 
upon an interview with Charles Ford, the well- 
known editor of the Chicago Daily News-Universal 
Screen Service, who has taken thousands of feet 
of motion-pictures from the air and is an author- 
ity on aérial movie-making. 

“Panchromatic film”, the article states on Mr, 
Ford’s authority, “should be used exclusively, and 
is particularly necessary over a city or manu- 
facturing district. Regular film will not get satis- 
factory pictures if there is any haze or smoke in 
the air, and a certain amount of haze is present 
anywhere, city or country, ‘except one day in a 
million’. Panchromatic film, used with the right 
filter and given the correct exposure, will give the 
definition you are after.” 

Like other professionals, Mr. Ford uses an aéro 
filter. This filter is quite similar to the 4x filters 
used for amateur camera lenses, which have a 
factor of 2x (necessitating doubling the exposure) 
when used with panchromatic film. “Do not”, says 
the Filmo Topics article, “expect the ‘pan’ film to 
do the haze-penetrating job alone; give it the 
necessary aid of a filter. When flying over water 
use a 6x filter (‘pan’ factor, 3x), as more cor- 
rection is required than when over land.” 

Ordinary aérial work, particularly from high 
up, calls for smaller diaphragm openings than 
ground work, we are advised, although just how 
much less exposure to give is a problem which no 
generality can answer; also there is so much varia- 
tion in atmospheric and light-conditions, altitude 
and terrain, and appearances are so deceptive that 
the safest procedure is to use an exposure meter, 
just as one would do under unusual conditions on 
the ground. “Of course the flying speed is so great”, 
says the article, “that you may not be able to take 
a reading upon a given area and still have time 
to film it; but, at least, you can take a reading 
which will serve as a base for mental modification 
if conditions change quickly.” 

The article continues: “After he has decided on 
the best stop to use, Mr. Ford tapes the dia- 
phragm ring in that position so that it won’t be 
shifted by vibration. When a change is required, 
the tape is quickly removed and replaced. 

“The light and atmospheric conditions are best 
for aérial work between 9.30 a.m. and 3.30 p.m., 
though if, like the newsreel man, you must shoot 
when you can, you can’t afford to be particular.” 

(Concluded in the June issue) 
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TELEPHOTO 
LENSES 


NEXCELLED for Sports, Nature 
U Study and Travel. Employ 
one at the Football Game and 
record that important forward pass 
—at the Races and Regattas where 
it will capture the individual per- 
formance of your favorite partici- 
pant— and for Travel — to record 
the vanishing beauties of the 
distant landscape. 


The Adon f/4:5 illustrated above 
is a fixed-separation telephoto 
lens of large aperture designed to 
meet the need for a lens 
of long focus and ultra 
speed on cameras of 
short extension. 








Dallmeyer Telephoto 
Lenses are supplied in 
4 all focal lengths. Speed 
range from f/3.5 to 


Telephoto 
Len 


Graflex Camera with large Adon Telephoto 
Lens f/4.5. Other Dallmeyer Telephoto 
Lenses are interchangeable without special 
pw ae pal i a all Graflex Cameras. Instantly 
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and View Finder 


The Bewi Meter combines ease 
of operation with visibility ... 
compactness with effectivity .. . 
and is equally useful—day or 
night—-indoors or out and in 
artificial light. 

It shows without darkening the 
picture you wish to make on a 
dark blue ground-glass screen. 
A series of numbers represent- 
ing “LIGHT VALUES” is also 
shown. A single turn of the eye- 
cup places the least discernible 
cipher opposite an arrow on the 
barrel. Instantly all stops from 
f:1.35 to £:50 with their cor- 
responding exposure times are 
aligned for selection. 
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PLASM AT 
LENSES £3's, 


f:5.5. 

Highly corrected for the pri- 

mary colors of the spectrum, 
including the photographically 
difficult red, Plasmats achieve a 
superb rendition of tonal values. 

The value of the lens is enhanced 
by the fact that the single elements 
are highly corrected anastigmats in 
themselves, offering 2 and 3 foci in 
one lens. 


Booklet on Application 


HUGO MEYER & CO. 
245 West 55th St., New York 


Works Goerlitz, Germany 
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